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Enduring Beauty 
By. Mrs. Frank A. Breck 


NE noble aspiration leaves a trace,— 
A touch—a line of beauty in the face; 

But years of nobleness will drive it deep,— 
Engrave the character with charm to keep. 
Experiences: hopes and griefs and tears, 
Pain and perplexities, and prayers and years, 
Faith-reachings, love, and meditations pure— 
These grain the soul with beauty to endure. 








Not Fearing the Pathway of Blessing 
Our most trying circumstances are not greater 
than God. He controls and directs circumstances ; 
he can sweep them out of the way, and he does so, 
whenever that it is best. Therefore if we are just now 
pressed upon by some circumstance so heavy that it 
seems unendurable, let us remember that, if we are 
living in surrender to God, his will for us is in this 
very pressure. A writer who puts this truth urges us 
to remember that the overburdening trial ‘‘is the 
best-shaped tool in the Father's hand to chisel you 
for eternity,’’ and pleads: ‘*Trust him, then. Do 
not push away the instrument lest you lose its work."’ 
We may safely ‘‘reckon that the sufferings of this 
present time are not worthy to be compared with the 
glory which shall be revealed to us-ward’’; ‘‘ for our 
light affliction, which is for the moment, worketh for 
us more and more exceedingly an eternal weight of 
glory.’*’ -How safely we may trust in God's loving 
use of everything with which he would bless us! For 


we .know that he will bless us, if we will let him, 


through everything that he permits to come into our 
life. Our unswerving trust and obedience is the sure 
pathway to his sure blessing. 


x 
If We Would Help Others 


A life of strict honesty and morality, even in the 
followers of Christ, is not enough. Something else is 
needed, or the life falls far short. In a mission field 
in Africa a native church elected an elder. There 
were two candidates before the people ; the reason for 
the choice that was made between them was that, while 
both men were straight, the one chosen was straight 
and considerate. To be considerate of people is to 
show love toward them : and a ‘‘straight’’ life with- 
out love is a forbidding one indeed. In earnest, 
active Christian work we are constantly under the 
temptation to leave out love ; but when we do so, we 
leave out that which God himself is. Oh, to be 
always lovingly, tenderly considerate of others in all 
our dealings with them! It is one secret of winning 
genuine co-operation ; and the lack of it is a cause of 
unreckoned and often unrecognized inefficiency. Self 
is the only thing that prevents a full outflow of 
love ;, if. we are dead to self, and alive in Christ, 
nothing will blind us to our fellows’ need of the love 
that. puts them always in first place. 


a 
All Needs Supplied 


Christ comes into our life to fill up its uneven- 
ness, its hollows, its gaps. And Christ can do that 
with infinite completeness. For us, after we have 
given ourselves unreservedly and obediently into 
Christ's keeping, to be questioning, doubting, testing, 
for fear this or that in our life is not just as it should 
be, is like a little stream that runs into the ocean 
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wondering if it will be able to do its part there in 
floating giant ships, sending and withdrawing the 
tides, and meeting the world’s need of water. The 
ocean will do all that ; the little stream’s only duty is 
to lose itself in the ocean. Mrs. Browning showed 
us the needlessness of our anxiety when she sang : 
** And I smiled to think God’s greatness flowed around 
our incompleteness, 
Round our restlessness, his rest.’’ 


Shall we not trust Christ with a quietness, a confidence, 
that shall let him show to others how completely he 
can fill and satisfy a life with himself? As we do 
this, he will not only meet all our needs, but his 
overflow will meet the needs of others through us. 


XK 
Prejudging God’s Will 


God cannot show us his will when we have de- 
cided beforehand what it ought to be. If a man 
says, ‘‘I am willing to do whatever God wants me to 
do, but it can’t be that,'' he is in rebellion against 
God, and he blocks the way even to knowing what 
God would have him do. When he says, ‘‘I am 
willing to do whatever God wants me to do, and it 
may be that,’’ evérything clears. A man who was 
restlessly chafing because of having decided God's 
will in advance, finally yielded and frankly faced the 
fact that God's will might include the very things he 
was assuming it could not include. With this yield- 
ing of his own prejudgment there came an ocean of 
peace into his life, and a burst of joy, before which 
the restlessness was dispelled like mist before sun- 
shine. Any duty that God’s will lays upon us. be- 
comes literally easy and a delight when his whole will 
is accepted in Christ. When we leave a// the decid- 
ing to God, he will give us in Christ all the power to 
enable us to do what he has decided. 


< 


Individuality Through Co-operation 


N OUR early days, the mark of individuality in 
our eyes is to be as different as possible from 
every one else. Originality consists in saying 

something that has never been said before. We like 
to emphasize our separate gifts ; we call attention to 
the fact that we cannot do our work as others do; 
when we are just beginning to realize our own being 
we are desperately afraid of becoming lost in the mass, 
Each of us wishes to strike out on a line of his own. 
And in those days of gradually opening individuality 
we easily suspect any belief that is held by a large 
number of persons, and we have a morbid dread— 
which fairly approaches timorousness—of taking a 
traditional position, even though we fancy ourselves 
courageous and emancipated persons. We do not 
lend ourselves readily to the plans of-others for fear 
we shall become conventional. Thus we try to pre- 
serve intact our individuality. 

It is interesting to watch the outcome of this sort of 
belief, and to discover what we think of it years later. 
For we find out that instead of our being unique, we 
have chosen the most common and conventional way. 
Perhaps nothing can be more tiresome than the con- 
stant reiteration of one’s independence. The deter- 
mination to be different from others on all occasions 
becomes absolutely monotonous. But if once in a 
while the. boastful individualist should fall heartily 
into line in some work with others, he would give us 
just the surprise which he wishes his personality to 
produce. 

After years of this sterile and mistaken sense of in- 
dividuality, when we can truly say that we have never 
allowed any one to coerce us, we sometimes wake up 
to the fact that nobody has wanted te doit. We have 
been fighting a manof straw. But others have wanted 
to invite us, and have wanted to co-operate with us, 





and all this time we have been missing the strength 
and the joy without which the finest type of personality 
never grows : the joy of co-operation with other men. 

There are two great men in the Christian church 
whose ideals are of the highest, whose abilities are of 
the first order, and who have for the last generation 
left no doubt in any mind about the greatness of their 
gifts. But somehow they seem never to have been 
the forces that they ought to be. And an acute ob- 
server of the situation has said that it was not because 
of their great individuality, for that was just what the 
church needed, but that the trouble was due to their 
mistaken idea of how they ought to tseat it. ‘* No- 
body can use them, nobody can ever get them to join 
themselves even to others who have the same ideals 
at heart. They seem to feel that they must go it 
alone,’’ said this spectator of church affairs, regretting 
that such fine gifts could not have been used by the 
church and grown greater in the use. 

When is it, after all, that we begin to notice men 
most? At what point do we attribute significance to 
some one whom we never specially noticed before ? 
It is when he who has been separate and selfish and 
aloof begins to edge up to his fellows and join them 
in some common purpose. Hitherto he has always 
been counted out. If there was anything of impor- 
tance to be done we never thought of him for it, be- 
cause he felt himself too important to do it. Always 
craving distinction, it was his lot to be always counted 
out. Then through some healthy prompting such a 
person takes hold, shares with others in some enter- 
prise, buries himself in some obligation ; and in almost 
no time he achieves a resurrection into notice and 
worth which he never had before. People begin to 
turn to him and ask his aid. He counts and he is 
treated as a force. Yet the true force of his person- 
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ality was never felt until he began to share his life 
with others. We know that we have passed from 
death unto life because we love the brethren. How 
men dread the losing of their individuality, and how 
often that dread makes them lose it, while others 
who had even less than they at the start have multi- 
plied it, some twenty, some thirty, and some a hun- 
dredfold, by striking out attachments to others and 
by joining with them heartily until co-operation has 
become a habit and a recognized need, 

It is a dangerous idea for us to tamper with, that 
our fellow-men are the inevitable discouragers of our 
individual significance. It has doomed to sullen and 
disappointed careers many who once did have a real 
contribution to make which would have grown by the 
patient and repeated making of it, but who now have 
nothing to show. The world is really hungry for the 
influence of fresh lives ; but it does demand in the 
main, as Christ taught it would, that these fresh in- 
fluences and new human powers should identify them- 
selves through their sacrifices and their serviceable- 
ness. 

A Russian writer said that whenever he met a new 
person he always looked to see, first, whether the 
stranger was louking for appreciation, and if so, ap- 
preciation of whom, We all know the entrance 
into a room or a company of the type of person whose 
every thought is whether he will be noticed and ac- 
corded his due interest. But we know, too, the other 
healthier type which comes cheerily in, seizes hold 
immediately of some joy which is going and increases 
it, or finds instantly some other life to whom his in- 
terest goes out at once. In the second case, the whole 
life of the company is enriched by the addition of a 
new personality ; in the first there is a real sub- 
traction and lessening of life all around. Mr. Benson 
has given us a poem called ‘‘ My Poet,’* in which he 
tells how eagerly he had looked forward to meeting a 
new personal force whom he had admired, and then 
records the old disappointment which we have all 
feit in others and have all created ourselves : 


** He came; I met him face to face, 
And shrank amazed, dismayed ; I saw 
No patient depth, no tender grace, 
No prophet of the eternal law. 


‘* But weakness fretting-to be great, 
Self-consciousness with sidelong eye, 
The impotence that dares not wait 
For honor, crying, ‘ This is I.’ 


‘* The tyrant of a sullen hour, 
He frowned away our mild content ; 
And insight only gave him power 
To see the slights that were not meant.’’ 


What halts many a personality that would otherwise 
be forceful is this delusion that it is mainly nurtured 
through separation. It is in co-operation with other 
lives that it comes to its finest development. It stands 
out all the more distinctly by not standing alone. 




















Who Have, and Who Have Not, 
Committed the Unpardonable Sin ? 
Throughout the world, on the Sunday of July 7, 
thousands upon thousands of God's children will be 
studying the terrible words of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
that ‘‘whosoever shall blaspheme against the Holy 
Spirit hath never forgiveness, but is guilty of an eter. 


nal sin.’" Many disciples of Christ have been sadly 
distressed and confused and even tortured by Satan 
through the fear that they were guilty of this sin. 
Other passages in the New Testament bear on the 
same subject. Should we not in prayer seek God's 
own guidance here, that for both ourselves and others 
we may receive only His truth in this matter, and thus 
defeat Satan's evident purpose to pervert the truth and 
hinder Chnist's followers? May this summer's lesson 
study mark a mighty clearing up of this subtle and 
long-time difficulty, in thousands of lives, while the 
solemn warning of this truth also becomes clear and 
unmistakable. 

Readers have from time to time written about their 
fears and difficulties as to the Scripture teaching on 
the unpardonable sin. Thus an Ohio reader has cited 
certain passages in the Epistles : 


There are Scriptural passages that trouble me: Hebrews 


6 : 4-6: *' For as touching those who were once enlightened 
and tasted of the heavenly gift, and were made partakers of 
the Holy Spirit, and tasted the good word of God, and the 
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powers of the age to come, and then fell away, it is impossible 

to renew them m unto repentance ; a they crucify to 

oe the Son of God afresh, and put him to an open 
ame.”"" 

Hebrews 10 : 26: “ For if we sin wilfully after that we have 
received the knowledge of the truth, there remaineth no more 
a sacrifice for sins.” 

2 Peter 2 : 20, 21: “‘ For if, after they have escaped the de- 
filements of the world through the knowledge of the Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ, they are again entangled therein and 
overcome, the last state is become worse with them than the 
first. For it were better for them not to have known the way 
of righteousness, than, after knowing it, to turn back from the 
holy commandment delivered unto them."’ 

1 John 5 : 16: ‘If any man see his brother sinning a sin not 
unto death, he shall ask, and God will give him life for them 
that sin not unto death. There is asin unto death: not con- 
cerning this do I say that he should make request."’ 

Do not these oe mean just what they say, and isn't 
their meaning plain? I know there are many others troubled 
about these passages, just as I am. 


A Maryland reader has asked about a statement 
made in the Times when this question was last dis- 
cussed here : 


In The Sunday School Times for April 22, 1911, I find some- 
thing that in the past, if not at present, I believed contrary to 
the teachings of God's Word. I am writing you, not for the 
sake of argument, but for enlightenment on this subject. I 
will quote a few of your words, so you can see what I have 
reference to, 

‘*We are nowhere told that if one who has come to Christ 
and has received the Holy Spirit ever commits a sin after that, 
he is lost." 

P If a statement is true, how do you explain Hebrews 

+ 


A Pennsylvania reader, suffering from thoughts 
that are beyond his control, feared that this was evi- 
dence of his having sinned beyond forgiveness : 


I have been in great stress of mind about the ‘‘ Unpardon- 
able Sin." Several years ago, when I was quite young, I 
became a Christian, but lived a rather loose sort of Chris- 
tian life. A short time ago I was led to see my condition, 
and came to God confessing my sins and begging forgiveness 
for Christ's sake. I accepted Christ as my personal Saviour, 
and felt that God had forgiven me. I trusted him. to do it 
entirely upon the merits of Christ and his shed blood. I at 
once began to guard my thoughts, and had a desire to live a 
pure life. However, evil thoughts began to present them- 
selves, and I began to fight them off. ll sor‘s of thoughts, it 
seems. And now there has arisen a fear that I may have 
committed the unpardonable sin. If such is the case, I am 
sure it has been done contrary to my will and desire ; for I 
believe with all my heart, and always have, that. Christ is the 
Son of God, the Saviour of men. 


I had a little experience to-day which has given me con- — 
siderable trouble ever since it occurred. It may’ seer very © 


absurd to you, but be that as it may... I was reading my Bible, 
and when I came to the passage where Christ was. casting out 
devils, something evil came into my mind, a thing I am unable 
to explain. ‘Ihhis thing has left a dread in my mind. Of 
course, I fought the thing off at once, and the thought of it 
made me shudder. If I sinned in any way, I just could not 
—_— it, for I did my best to fight it off. 

ill you not kindly discuss this matter in your Open 
Letters, and tell me what you think of it in the light of God's 
Word? I am in this fight to stay, and will not give up my 
Christ whom I have received. Pray for me, that God may 
lead me into the light and give me the victory. 


Final and eternal victory is pledged in the un- 
defeatable blood of Jesus Christ to all who trust 
him as their Saviour, A man who will not give 
up his Christ will never be given up by Christ. Of 
those who have thus received Him the Saviour says : 
‘*My sheep hear my voice, and I know them, and 
they follow me: and I give unto them eternal life ; 
and they shall never perish, and no one shall snatch 
them out of my hand. My Father, who hath given 
them unto me, is greater than all; and no one is 
able to snatch them out of the Father's hand.”’ 

But Satan will make terrible assaults upon all who 
have thus received, and been received by, Christ. 
It may be he that thrusts thoughts into their minds 
to torture them. The obsession of the mind of an 
earnest disciple by some uncontrollable and even 
blasphemous thought is probably not an uncommon 
experience. It is a distressing, almost a_heart- 
breaking, experience ; but it is not necessarily to be 
understood as rebellion against Christ. 

One disciple who had such an experience, and 
fought the thoughts desperately while he agonized in 
prayer for deliverance, finally came to believe that 
God wanted him to cease struggling against or resist- 
ing these thoughts, and simply to ignore them while 
letting them run their own course. The man com- 
mitted himself trustfully to Christ in the matter , he 
knew that Christ understood his hatred of the thoughts, 
and that they did not represent his true attitude toward 
Christ. So, having submitted himself trustfully 
to God's will, it was not long before the thoughts 
died out,—perhaps starved out through inattention. 
There has been a flickering return of them from time 
to time ; but they seem to have discovered that they 
cannot distress and hinder him so they do not try to. 
Christ is more than equal to the need when Christ is 
fully trusted. 

One thing is certain. The presence of thoughts 
that are recognized as evil and that distress one be- 
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cause they are known to be displeasing to God, not 
only does not constitute the unpardonable sin, but is 
sure evidence that one has sof committed the unpar- 
donable sin. One who has committed the unpardon- 
able sin is not distressed over his sin, 

The blasphemy against the Holy Spirit, which hath 
never forgiveness, in the Pharisees took the form of 
accusing God of working by the power of Satan. They 
were so sin-blinded and sin-paralyzed that they saw no 
difference between the Spirit of God and the spirit of 
Satan. So this sin has been called ‘‘a wilful, insulting 
rejection of God's final light." The Pharisees whom 
Jesus so terribly denounced were ‘‘ blind to the pres- 
ence and power of redeeming grace, and so had 
drifted beyond the efficacy of salvation."’ 

The passages in Hebrews, read in connection with 
each other, throw much light on this, The writer of 
the Epistle in both cases is talking about the worst 
and final sin. This is the unforgivable sin of deny- 
ing the power of God to save men from sin. In He- 
brews 10 : 19-23 the writer is speaking of our sure 
hope in Christ and his blood and his promise. He 
then goes on to say that if, after having received the 


‘ knowledge of this truth, we deny it, and abandon our 


belief in the- saving power of Christ, then we are be- 
yond saving. In this denial one does ‘despite unto 
the Spirit of grace’’: that is, he denies God's grace 
and power. — - 

Christ's sacrifice avails for every sin except the sin 
of denying the need of redemption. His blood for- 


' gives every sin except the sin that denies the power 


of his blood. So the expression ‘‘ fell away’’ in He- 
brews 6 : 6 plainly refers, not to ordinary sin, but to 
this single and unpardonable sin of denying and reject- 
ing the forgiving and saving power of God. Perhaps 
every disciple of Christ who ever lived, save in the case 
of conversions just before death, has at one time or an- 
other ‘‘ fallen away’’ from the will of God in the com- 
mitting of some conscious and deliberate sin. And this 
has occurred after receiving the Holy ‘Spirit through 
union with Christ. But such redeemed sinners are 
not lost for their fresh sin, nor does ‘‘ fell away,’’ in 
Hebrews 6: 6, mean sin of that sort. The only sin 
which God cannot forgive is the deliberate and final 
rejection of his forgiveness. 

The sin unto death, which Johit mentions in his 
First Epistle, would therefore appear to be this same 
single unforgivable sin : not recognizing God or his 
saving power. A man can be saved even while he is 
committing other sins, but not while he is committing 
that sin, The passage in First Peter cited by the Ohio 
reader does not seem to touch upon the question of for- 
giveness, but describes the awful condition of those 
who, having known something of Christ's power, are 
again overcome, yielding to deliberate, persistent, 
and Christ-rejecting sin. 

The very nature of God is so eternally and un- 
alterably opposed to sin and Satan that one must 
recognize this fact as he recognizes God. If he does 
not recognize God's nature, he will not let God save 
him from God's opposites, sin and Satan. Thus the 
blasphemy against the Holy Spirit, in identifying 
God and Satan, or in not choosing between them, is 
fatal and final and hopeless. Jesus went so far as to 
say that men could speak ‘‘ against the Son of man’”’ 
and be forgiven ; but not so against the Holy Spirit. 
In other words, it is conceivable that a devout be- 


~ liever in God and God's forgiving grace might not 


recognize Christ's deity and place in redemption, and 
still be saved by God’s love working through the 
blood of Christ. But it is not conceivable that one 
who finally denied and rejected the whole love and 
power of God as shown forth by his Holy Spirit could 
be saved. The passages in Hebrews are addressed 
to those who have known Jesus Christ, and therefore 
the unpardonable sin with them would center in their 
rejection of Christ as showing forth the forgiveness 


and redemption of God. With those who do not . 


know Christ, the. same sin lies in their rejection of 
God s love and forgiveness. It is the same funda- 
mental sin, though showing itself in different ways. 

Let us be sure that the only sin that is unpardon- 
able is the sin that refuses to be pardoned. The 
Pharisees denied their need of any pardon, and they 
denied the presence of God when manifested by his 
Holy Spirit. So the unpardonable sin denies its own 
nature and God's nature. 

The heart that hungers for God’s forgiveness has 
not committed the unpardonable sin. Such a heart 
recognizes its own need of forgiveness, and the na- 
ture of God. All that is needed then is to confess 
one’s sin unto God, and ask forgiveness in the name 
and by the cleansing blood of Jesus Christ. Then 
we have simply to trust God that he has done his 
part in saving us. For he has; and our salvation is 
complete in Christ. 
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Concluding the series ‘‘ Love Stories of Great Missionaries "’ \ 
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The Handicap of a Hopeless Attachment 


By Belle M. Brain 





O MARRY or not to marry,—this was Henry 
Martyn’s question, —whether it were better to 
serve God by remaining single or by taking to 

himself a wife. 

He was only nineteen, this brilliant young student 
who had found Christ at Cambridge. He was giving 
up all to God ; but back in Cornwall, not far from 
the old home in Truro, there was a young woman, 
Lydia Grenfell by name, whom he greatly admired. 
He hoped to woo her some day, and win, her for his 
wife. Must he add this to the other sacrifices he had 
made ? 

Ere long the question seemed answered. Charles 
Simeon won him for missions, and he resolved to go 
out under the Church Missionary Society at his own 
charges. But his income was not sufficient for two. 
So he put away all thoughts of marriage. 

Yet the question was not settled. By and by his 
friends began to feel that such a saintly young scholar 
could do more for God as a chaplain of the East India 
Company than as a missionary. It would give him 
great prestige and open wider doors of opportunity in 
India. But Martyn shrank from its subtile tempta- 
tions. The salary was large, and a wife almost a 
necessity, and he was grieved to find dreams of mar- 
riage again creeping into his heart. 

Early in 1804, Martyn and his sisters lost all their 
patrimony through a disaster in. Cornwall. The 
younger, being unmarried, was left.without means of 
support, and Martyn felt that he ought to assume it. 
But the salary of a missionary was not sufficient for 
this. So, on the advice of his friends, he applied for 
achaplaincy. Being promised the next vacant post, 
he went down to Cornwall.in June to spend. his vaca- 
tion and take leave of his loved ones. Both parents 
were dead, but his sisters were there, and Miss -Gren- 
fell. 


Was Love an Enemy to Missionary Zeal ? 


Bitter-sweet were the days that he spent there. 
Lydia proved more charming than ever, but marriage 
was out of the question, Even a chaplain’s salary 
was not sufficient to support both a wife and his 
sister. For more than a week he made no attempt to 
see her. But on the last Sunday in June, when he 
went to St. Hilary to preach in Cornwall's famous 
old church, he hoped to find her in the congregation, 
She did not come, and he suffered the keenest dis- 
appointment, yet he thanked God for keeping her 
away, as she might have proved a distraction. 

That evening after tea he went to call on her, and 
that night, for the- first. time, gave her place in that 
famous journal in which henceforth her name appears 
on almost every page. 

‘* I felt too plainly that I loved her passionately,’’ 
the poor young fellow wrote. ‘ The direct opposi- 
tion of this to my devotedness to God in the mission- 
ary way excited no small tumult in my mind, I 
continued an hour and a half in prayer striving 
against this attachment. .One while I was about to 
triumph, but in a moment my heart had wandered 
back to the beloved idol again.’ 

A month later,.when he returned to Cambridge, 
the farewells cost him sore. ‘‘Parted with Lydia, 
perhaps forever in this life, with a sort of uncertain 
pain which I knew would increase to greater violence 
afterward,’’ his journal says. And thus it proved, 
Yet as he left Lydia that last, sad day, it was with a 
resolve to be true to his missionary vow. And that 
night, ere he slept, he made a rededication of himself 
to God. ‘‘ Never,’’ says Miss Yonge, ‘‘were hopes 
and affections more thoroughly sacrificed.’ 

Meanwhile, what about Lydia?._ Did she return 
Martyn’s affection? Apparently not at this time. 
She was six years his senior, and her mind was too 
much taken up with a former love affair to think 
much about him. The young man to whom she had 
been engaged proved unworthy, and afterward mar- 
ried another ; yet she had the idea that her promise 
to him was binding as long as he lived. 

Martyn had now put away all thoughts of marriage, 
but before leaving England he had to face the ques- 
tion again, At a meeting of the Eclectic Society one 
of his friends told him that he ‘‘ was acting like a 
madman to go out unmarried.’’ All the other minis- 
ters present expressed the same views, and poor 


It was better that H Rag Martyn loved, although 
he lost: this will be the judgment of those who 
enter into the meaning of the pitiful. yet rich ex- 


perience of the great missionary’s love story. 
What it might have meant to the Kingdom had 
Lydia Grenfell chosen to “‘burn out for God”’ 
along with Martyn, we cannot know; but through 
her refusal her lover has been able to add to his 
burning testimony as missionary, scholar and saint 
this intensely human message of sacrificed affec- 
tion. The series of Love Stcries of Great Mis- 
sionaries closes with this glad message of the faith- 
fulness that did not permit love to rob the mission 
field, and the faithfulness of God that answered 
with an enrichment of life which has made Henry 
Martyn a quickening spirit for a hundred years. 





Martyn was sorely perplexed. His sister having been 
recently betrothed to a worthy young man, he was 
now free to marry. Was this God’s way of revealing 
his will? 

‘When I think of* Brainerd,’’ he wrote at this 
time, ‘‘ how he lived among the Indians, traveling 
freely from place to place, can I conceive that he 
would have been so useful had he been married ? 
Schwartz was never married, nor was Paul, On the 
other hand, I have often thought how valuable would 
be the counsel and comfort of a Christian brother in 
India. These advantages would be obtained by mar- 
rying. I am utterly at a loss to know what is best.’’ 

His friends would not let the matter drop, and at 
length he wrote to Mr. Simeon. While awaiting his 
answer the Tempter stood by. ‘‘I have not felt such 
pain since I parted from Lydia in Cornwall,’’ he says. 
‘*I could not help saying, ‘Go, Hindoos, go on in 
your misery ; let Satan still rule over you ; he who is 
appointed to labor over you is consulting his ease.’ 
No, thought I, hell and earth shall never keep me 
back from my work.’’ When Simeon’s letter came, 
it contained such weighty arguments against his mar- 
rying that he acquiesced at once. 

On July 17, 1805, the young chaplain sailed from 
Portsmouth on the Union, one of a large fleet bound 
for the East. As he slowly sailed past the coasts of 
Devonshire and his beloved Cornwall, the thought of 
the loved ones, there well-nigh broke his heart. He 
thought he had parted from them forever, but he was 
soon to see them again. On the Igth, to his great 


- surprise, the fleet anchored off Falmouth, not far from 


his home! While awaiting orders from Nelson it re- 
mained there three weeks. 

At first Martyn made no attempt to see Lydia, 
though she was only twenty miles away. But ere long 
love conquered, and, having first asked God to pre- 
vent it if it be contrary to his will, he boarded the 
coach for Marazion, and, with much confusion, told 
her of his love, and asked if she would come out to 
him if it seemed best for him to marry in India. But 
she would not commit herself, and he returned to 
Falmouth greatly depressed. 


Pain and Hope in the Sudden Parting 


On August 10 he went to pay her what proved his 
last visit. At five that morning a signal had sounded 
announcing the sailing of the fleet. But he did not 
know it until about nine, when, as he sat reading the 
Scriptures to Lydia and her mother, a messenger ar- 
rived saying that a friend was waiting at St. Hilary 
with a carriage to take him to Falmouth. 

‘«It came upon me like a thunderbolt,’’ says the 
poor young lover. ‘* Lydia was evidently painfully 
affected by it ; she came out with me that we might 
be alone at taking leave, and I then told her that she 
must not be offended at receiving a letter from me 
from India. In.the great hurry she discovered more 
of her mind than she intended ; shc made no objec- 
tion whatever to coming out. Thinking perhaps I 
wished to make an engagement with her, she said we 
had better go quite free. With this I left her.’’ 

By dint of hard riding Martyn reached Falmouth in 
time. But he had a narrow escape. The fleet was 
well under weigh, but the Union, having become en- 
tangled in the chains, had been unable to clear the 
harbor. The captain was vexed, but Martyn thanked 


God, and Lydia wrote in her diary : ‘‘ Doth not God 
care for his own, and order everything that concerns 
them? The fleet must not sail till the man of God 
joined it ; praised be the name of the Lord."’ 

. Lydia's sorrow, though not so keen, was now akin 
to Martyn’s own. It sometimes happens that love 
begets love, and her diary shows that it had been so 
in her case. 

Two months after landing at Calcutta, Martyn re- 
ceived a packet of letters from home. There was one 
from Lydia and one from Charles Simeon sounding her 
praises, Having recently made her acquaintance, he 
now expressed regret that she had not gone with Mar:-. 
tyn to India. Poor Martyn! Did ever a man suffer 
more at the hands of his friends ? 

The next day-he told his brother chaplain, David 
Brown, all about it. Mr, Brown assured him that a 
wife would be a great help in the work, and advised 
him to send for Lydia. So, on July 30, 1806, after 
many days of deliberation and prayer, he wrote her a 
long and loving letter asking if she would come. 

At Dinapore, whither he was sent in October, he 
waited long for an answer, The heat was excessive, 
the work heavy, and strength beginning to fail. Yet 
he worked and prayed without ceasing. 

And he seemed to be in great need of a wife. He 
had plenty of servants, but no one to watch over and 
care for him. His great house with its spacious 
rooms and wide verandas was entirely lacking in com- 
forts. Mrs. Sherwood, who with her husband was 
Martyn’s guest for two days, tells how much she suf- 
fered for want of a pillow. Her face ached badly at 
night, but she could find nothing to lay her head on 
but ‘‘a bolster stuffed as hard as a pin-cushion !' 


Lydia Grenfell’s Final Answer 


But she found much to admire in Martyn himself, 
and gives a charming picture of him. ‘He was 
dressed in white and looked very pale,’’ she says. 
‘* His hair, a light brown, was raised from his fore- 
head, which was a remarkably fine one. His feat- 
ures were not regular, but the expression was so lumi- 
nous, so intellectual, so affectionate, so beaming with 
divine charity, that no one could have looked at his 
features and thought of their form. He was as re- 
markable for ease as for cheerfulness, and had a rich, 
deep voice and fine taste for music. When he re- 
laxed from his labors in the presence of his friends, 
it was to laugh and play like a happy, innocent 
child, especially if there were children to laugh and 
play with him."’ 

On October 24, 1807, Lydia’s answer at last reached 
Dinapore,—a refusal on the ground’that her mother 
refused her consent. It was a crushing blow, yet he 
accepted it as a trial of the Father's appointing, and 
wrote at once to ask whether, if he agreed not to urge 
her to leave her mother, she would consent to an en- 
gagement in order that they might still correspond. 
But she refused this too, and bade him a final fare- 
well. 

It broke Martyn’s heart and cost her much sorrow. 
Why, then, did she not go? To Charles Simeon, who 
went to intercede for his beloved young friend, she 
gave four reasons, —her heaith, the indelicacy of going 
out to India alone on such an errand, her former en- 
gagement to another man, and the unwillingness of 
her mother to give her consent. 

But these, alas! were excuses, not insurmountable 
obstacles. Had she really wanted to go, the first 
three would have carried no weight, and the fourth 
would doubtless have yielded to. prayer and persua- 
sion. Her diary is full of intense love and devotion 
to God, but one may search its pages in vain for a 
single sentence expressing a desire to join her lover in 
India and share in his work. She loved Martyn and 
she loved God, but not enough to make such a sacri- 
fice. The poet probed deep into her heart and laid 
bare its secrets when he wrote : 


*¢ The woman of his love 
Feared to leave all and give her life to his, 
And both to God.’’ 


Yet few dare blame her. Let those heroic souls whose 
sacrifices match those of Ann Judson or Christina 
Coillard cast the first stone. 

Ill-health, lack of visible results, his hopeless at- 
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tachment, and the death of both sisters, filled Mar- 
tyn's cup of sorrow full to overflowing. When the 
news of the death of his second sister reached him in 
March, 1810, his grief was excessive. But Lydia 
now wrote offering to take her place, and a correspond 


ence followed that was the great solace of the two 
weary years that remained. 
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On October 16, 1812, a hundred years ago next 
autumn, when Martyn ‘‘ burned out for God’’ at 
Tokat, he was only thirty-one. Humanly speaking, 
if Lydia had been there, he need not have died. She 
had saved herself, but she had cut short and marred 
his career, and lost the high honor of being his wife. 

Scuenectapy, N. Y. 





Jesus in Controversy 


The fourth of « series of studies of Jesus 
as hie own generation knew him 


By Richard Roberts 





“Do you think that Jesus knew as much about the Old Testament as Professor 


?” 





was the question asked a higher critic; and his unhesitating answer was that the scholar of 
the twentieth century undoubtedly knew more about those questions than Jesus could know. 
What position would Jesus take in the intellectual controversies of to-day over Christianity? 
The answer is found in the study of how he met the sharp challenges of the learned of his 


own day. 


It reassures the trusting disciple, bewildered with difficult questions, to think of the 


Christ who with a single quiet sentence, then, as to-day, could answer and make useless a 
volume of men’s speculations. 


ESUS, it is safe to assume, desired to avoid con- 
troversy. He seems to be at his best when he 
is speaking quietly to an individual, in the inti- 

macy of a definitely spiritual intercourse, and though 
in such cases we find argument, it is not argument of 
the polemic kind, which constitutes controversy. 
Controversy suggests a state of war, and warfare of 
any kind was abhorrent to Jesus. But when contro- 
versy was inevitable, as it frequently turned out to be, 
Jesus did not shrink. Indeed, it is not only true that 
he did not shrink from controversy (which may mean 
only that he assumed a defensive attitude), but at 
least on one occasion, having beaten off his enemies, 
he carries the war into their country and finally routs 
them. That was when, after having repulsed his 
aggressors three times in succession, he takes up 
their own weapon and confutes them out of their 
own mouths by the question of the Messiah's relation- 
ship to David. 

From the nature of the case, Jesus could not avoid 
controversy. He was bringing a new thing into the 
world, —a new spirit, a new way of life; and the in- 
novator will always, as Walter Bagehot says, make 
‘* conservative people cross with the agony of a new 
idea.’’ But Jesus was doing something more than 
this. He came by the sheer force of circumstances 
right up against an old system and old traditions ; 
and as he himself said, at an early stage of his minis- 
try, new wine must burst old wineskins. He clearly 
foresaw the inevitable conflict—with which the story 
of the race is full—between the old institution and 
the new spirit ; and he faced it frankly and without 
fear. 

Let us try to define Jesus’ attitude to the institutions 
which he found facing him. In the fifth chapter of 
Matthew we have a discourse from which we are en- 
titled to infer that Jesus had no quarrel with the old 
simply because it was old. He was no iconoclast who 
would abolish ancient things without question. The 
old, he maintained, was good so far as it went, 
but it did not go far enough. But he went farther 
and said that the essential spirit of the old was abso- 
lutely good, and that only the specific applications of 
it which were made in the Mosaic code were inade- 
quate ; and he proceeds to sow how the underlying 
spirit of the law was capable of application over an 
area and in circumstances far beyond anything the law 
had ever contemplated. In other words, Jesus is em- 
phasizing the primacy of the spirit over the letter, and 
this was his fundamental principle of thought regard- 
ing the moral life. 

What Jesus desired was that the truth which under- 
lay the old tradition should be developed and carried 
through to all its natural and logical consequences. 
There had been development in Judaism, but this 
development had no spiritual impulse ; it had led to 
the sterility of a fine-drawn legalism. Jesus saw that 
all these barren by-path developmenis must be swept 
away, and that the living core of the ancient revela- 
tion must be disentangled and liberated, so that it 
may henceforth develop along the right lines. He 
claimed that it was he, and not the Pharisees, the 
official religious heads of the nation, who stood in the 
main line of the true advance of revelation ; and it 
was the uniqueness of his position that he added to 
this claim another, —to wit, that he himself embodied 
in his own person and life the complete light of revela- 


tion of which all that had gone before was but the 
promise, ‘‘I,’' he asserted, ‘‘am the Truth.”’ 

Jesus saw all this with a certain plain and simple 
directness,—a circumstance which gave him a great 
advantage in controversy. Had there been any ob- 
scurity or uncertainty in his own mind, he must fre- 
quently have fallen into the pitfalls which his astute 
enemies prepared for him with so much assiduity. 
As it was, however, he seems to have confounded 
them with ease, swiftly and completely. 

The controversies in which Jesus became involved 
may be divided into two broad classes. The first of 
these we may fitly call controversies of the lesser order, 
and their peculiar characteristic is that in them Jesus 
used his enemies’ weapons, In the other class, the 
controversies of the greater order, thereis a very much 
larger sweep, because Jesus falls back upon great 
ultimate principles. The difference between the two 
kinds of controversy is the difference. between guerrilla 
warfare and a pitched battle ordered by the strategy 
of a great general with abundant reinforcements. 

1. Of the controversies of the lesser order we may 
single out five, not so much because they are typical, 
but because they show the ingenuity of the ony’ s 

assaults and the resourcefulness of Jesus. 

(1.) One of the most legitimate and effective con- 
troversial weapons is the reductio ad absurdum, in 
which one endeavors to analyze the enemies’ propo- 
sitions, and show that logically pursued they lead to 
self-contradiction. The instance which springs to the 
mind is that in which Jesus refutes the charge that 
he cast out devils by Beelzebub by the simple dem- 


onstration that a house divided against itself cannot’ 


stand. Beelzebub would hardly undo his own work, 

(2.) The issue of many controversies hangs upon 
the conflict of words, or upon the precise interpreta- 
tion of a single word. Of these verbal controversies, 
we may recall Jesus’ demonstration of the truth of the 
resurrection as against the Sadducees by his insist- 
ence upon the present tense in the expression, ‘‘I am 
the God of Abraham, of Isaac and of Jacob,’’ which 
obviously means that he is the God, not of dead men, 
but of living men ; and, second, the confuting of the 
Pharisees by the opposition to their statement that the 
Messiah was David's som, of David's own statement 
that he was his Lord. 

3.) Another effective controversial method is that 
of impaling the adversary on the horns of a di/emma, 
—of which Jesus’ question to the Pharisees concern- 
ing the baptism of John is an excellent instance. It 
was a fair and direct challenge when Jesus asked them 
whether the baptism of John was from heaven or from 
men, If from heaven, the testimony of John that 
Jesus came from God was true ; if the Pharisees an- 
swered, ‘‘ from men,’’ the voice of the people, who 
witnessed to the truth of John’s preaching, would 
condemn them. 

(4.) A fourth method is that of the answer, ‘‘ ¢/ / 
guogue,’’ which is virtually showing the adversary 
that he lives in a glass house and therefore cannot 
afford to throw stones. When the Pharisees objected 
to his and his disciples’ eating with unwashed hands, 
he showed to them that they were guilty of a far 
graver breach of the law in certain of their enact- 
ments regarding the limits of filial obligation. 

(5.) A fifth mode of controversy is that of appeal- 
ing to the authority which the adversary regards as 


.the sabbath day. 


in controversy. 
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final and absolute in support of one’s own proposi- 
tions. The controversy about divorce is settled 
simply pointing out what Moses had stated in perfectly 
plain terms. 

2. In controversies of the greater order, the charac- 
teristic method of Jesus is to bring up great incontro- 
vertible principles, and to assert these as final and 
beyond argument. This is the greatest kind of con- 
troversial strategy. It is to carry the issue to the arbi- 
trament of these eternal truths which are not to be 
called into question. 

'(1.) Consider, for instance, the controversy which 
arose out of the disciples’ plucking cérn on the sab- 
bath. Jesus, first of all, meets the Pharisees" objec- 
tion by reminding them of what David did when he 
was an hungered, From this incident Jesus infers and 
expands the general principle that the needs of hu- 
manity are greater than the claims of any institution, 
a principle which he crystallized in the great saying, 
** The Son of man is Lord also of the sabbath."’ 

It is noteworthy that in this cycle of controversies 
Jesus uses always the title, the ‘‘Son of man.’’ He 
as representative man claimed on behalf of all men 
sovereignty over the sabbath, and by inference over 
every other institution ; and if the institution stood in 


‘the way of attending to a human being in extremity, 


then it must. be disregarded. 

(2.) But in another incident Jesus carries the prin- 
ciple farther. He shows that not only did he not 
break the law by healing on the sabbath, but that the 
law was on his side. He did notin this case proceed 
by saying that if the law conflicted with human need 
it must be discarded. He rather showed that the law 
actually did permit deeds of -kindness.to be done on 
How much more was it therefore 
right to heal a man on the Sabbath if it was right to 
succor an ox or an ass on that day? 

(3.) The same spaciousness of view is to be seen in 
the incident concerning the tribute-money. His ene- 
mies were trying to inveigle him into seditious speech, 
but he was not merely turning the flank of an awk- 
ward question when he raised the issue to the plane 


.of ultimate principle by saying that men should give 


to Czsar what was Gesur’s and what was God's to 
God. He is clearly stating the indisputable principle 
that in all questions of personal conduct the court of 
final appeal was a man’s own conscience as God's 
vicegerent in his soul; and that a man should with- 
out question and at all costs give absolute primacy to 
the claims of God, disposing and ordering his conduct 
altogether according to this test. 

(4-) Another instance of the elevation of controversy 
from the triviality of trichotomy to the plane of ulti- 
mate principle is Jesus’ answer to the question as to 
the greatest commandment in the law. This was an 
old vexed question among the lawyers. Jesus’ an- 
swer virtually was that there was only one command- 
ment in the law,—namely, love; but the command- 
ment had two broad applications, God-ward and 
man-ward ; and the whole law was but the amplifica- 
tion of these two central principles. 

These were Jesus’ methods in controversy; but 
while we wonder at the clarity and courage and re- 
sourcefulness which he displayed, it is in another 
region that he mostly manifests his superiority to us 
For despite the persistency of his 
enemies, he was never betrayed into any fault or 
weakness of temper. He had indignation, but no 
unreasoning anger. Though-he said hard things 
about his enemies, it was not because of what they 
had done to him ; and in all his hard sayings there 
was no vindictiveness, He loved his enemies even 
when he was routing them off the field, 

Lonpon, ENGLAND. 
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Bought With a Price 
By Thomas R. Robinson | 


EACH us, O Lord, the value of thy gift, 
Bought by the pangs which wrung the heart 
divine 

When Justice smote that righteous Son of thine,— 
Us, all unrighteous, from the gloom to lift. 
If on life’s waters we serenely drift, 

Beneath bright skies whence cloudless sunbeams 

shine ; 

Where no rude tempests our frail bark entwine, 
Nor straining waves reveal some hidden rift ; 
Grant we may not, amid the calm, forget 

The price He paid, our cup of joy to fill, 

In sacred garden and on hallowed hill: 
Or in thy loving wisdom smite us yet 

With stormy winds, that so our souls may thrill 

With gratitude, to hear thy “ Peace, be still!” 
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LESSON FOR JULY 7 (Mark 3 : 20-35) 
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A Walk Among Egypt’s Dead 


Why the Egyptians embalmed their dead, and why Moses says so little about the future life, 
are among the questions Professor Kyle considers as he views the remains of Egypt’s great ones 








W's goes to Egypt may walk among the living, 


in the busy, giddy life about the hotels and - 


the bazaars, or in the course of travel along the 
Nile, and at the centers of fashion and pleasure ; or 
he may walk among the dead, amidst the rock-tombs 
‘ of the mountain-side on the west and even on the 
east, in the humble yet great cemeteries of prehistoric 
Egypt along the river-bank, or in the little valleys 
that run out into the desert, or in the wondrous 
necropolis of fashionable Egypt of the olden time on 
the western mountain-side north of Memphis, and 
ever amid the gathered relics of ancient burials to be 
seen in such abundance and order in the Cairo 
Museum. The life of Egypt is full of interest and 
instruction. Here are the most luxurious hotels, the 
most sumptuous living, the richest bazaars, garish with 
Oriental splendor. Here is the fashion and folly of 
the world. | But the wise man has said, ‘It is better 
to go into the house of mourning than into the house 
of feasting.’ We will walk among the dead. 


ACOB died in Egypt. ‘‘And Joseph commanded 


his servants the physicians to embalm his father : - 


and the physicians embalmed Israel.’’ After a 
mourning of seventy days, according to the Egyptian 
custom, he was buried, we can hardly doubt, with 
the funerary honors of an Egyptian prince, as well as 
the simple rites of a humble Hebrew Bedouin. He 
was laid to rest not heré, but in the cave of Mach- 
pelah, and perhaps, only perhaps, his mummy still 
lies there. 
of his days, ‘‘ and they embalmed him and put him 
in a coffin in Egypt.’’ Somewhere here that mummy 
was carefully preserved. Years ago some thought 
that his tomb was discovered, but later this was given 
up, though latterly some have again raised the ques- 
tion of at least his mortuary record in middle Egypt. 
Whatever may be the truth in this rather.precarious 
opinion, at least somewhere his bones were preserved 
according to the strict charge of the great prime 
minister himself, and centuries afterward, in accord- 
ance with his instructions, were transported to Palestine 
by the Israelites at the time of the Exodus, and there 
buried at Shechem, ‘‘in the parcel of ground that 
Jacob gave to Joseph,’’ that parcel of ground which 
Jacob himself had gotten from the sons of Hamor, 
both by conquest and by purchase, first a fight and 
then a settlement. 

The whole time of the Israelite sojourn in Egypt 
lies within the period when the practise of embalm- 
ing was at its height. During the same time the 
doctrine of the future life and of a second life for 
dead men was undergoing a transformation, a develop- 
ment toward spiritual conceptions of the other world 
and of the revivification of the dead. The teaching 
of Moses comes from the period immediately suc- 
ceeding the exodus, and reflects many of the ideas of 


that day, especially and with approbation those that . 


were in accordance with the truth. The books of 
Moses do call upon us to live and move in the 
presence of another world and of heavenly beings 
and powers, but present very little definitely on the 
subject of the resurrection and the future life in that 
other world. 


N ACCOUNT of all these facts, everything pertain- 
ing to the ancient Egyptian beliefs and practises 
which have to do with the burial of the dead and 

a future life to be lived by those now dead is most inter- 
estingtous. Letus walk about among these dead to-day. 
Here are rows upon rows of mummies ranged along 
the two sides of this great hall in the Museum at 
Cairo like furniture along the aisles of a great store. 
This rectangular coffin of the days not long before 
the time of Abraham, while probably not representing 
the coffin in which we might expect to find the body 
of Jacob, if it still lie at Machpelah, will yet interest 
us, not only because it comes from a time immediately 
preceding the patriarchal period and thus links up 
with biblical history, but because it more nearly 
resembles the wooden caskets in common use among 
us at the present time than any other in the whole 
history of Egypt. Here is a beautiful one with framed 
top, sides, ends, and even the bottom. Both top and 
bottom project a little beyond the sides all around, 
and the sides and ends have each sunken panels. 


The coffin is profusely decorated with figures of the+ 


A little later Joseph also came to the end . 


gods accompanied with inscriptions, usually quota- 
tions fronmr the Book of the Dead for the use of the 
dead man in passing through the many trying experi- 
ences before the judges and among the monsters of 


the world of the dead. The coffins of this period © 


differ from each other about as much as the various 
styles of caskets of the present time. 

Passing along by the years and the styles of burial 
that intervene between these coffins and the time of 
Joseph, we will stop next by this great clumsy one. 
It must be admitted. that they ‘never made this for 
beauty. It is a great bulky wooden coffin, rudely 
shaped to the body, with the face and neck of a per- 
son cut deep in the lid. The face was not meant for 
any one in particular. It is crudely conventional. 
The whole was painted white, except the carved part 
of the lid, which is yellow. Despite its ugliness, it 
is of more interest to us than the beautiful one we 
have just left. In it was buried Se-Kenen-Ra III. 
He was one of those who made a beginning of the 
successful resistance of the domination of the Hyksos 
kings, a resistance which was not complete for many, 
many years. He has for us a far greater interest 
than this. He was probably one of the subordinates 
of the prime minister Joseph in his work of storing 
grain and relieving the people in the days of the great 
famine. One Baba, a petty official under this same 
king in Upper Egypt in the days of Joseph, has left 
an account of a famine which is inscribed in the 
rock-cut tombs of El Kab. He tells how he stored 
up grain, and when there was a famine of many years, 
issued corn to the people and saved them. These 
are, indeed, most interesting people to meet, even in 
their coffins. The coffin of this particular king gives 
us but little insight into the religious life of the day, 
for it is but little embellished and has only one line 
of inscription running down the middle of the lid. 
But the death of this Se-Kenen-Ra III must have 
been almost contemporaneous with the death of 
Jacob, and thus this coffin probably best represents 





Frauds of Heathen Priests Disclosed 


One can hardly read carefully the account of the trial 
at Carmel without wondering why the priests of Baal 
made such long and frantic efforts to obtain “fire from 
4 heaven,” knowing in their hearts that they never had 
done so. It has been supposed that they were in the 
habit of imposing upon the people by pretending to re- 
ceive “ fire from heaven” by having secret means of 
kindling fire upon the altar from beneath. Such things 
are believed to have been done at heathen altars. Such 
practises are not very fully illustrated from that age, 
but are now illustrated from a later age and among the 
highly cultured Greeks. 

The excavations at Corinth under the auspices of the 
American School for Classical Studies in Greece, founded 
and maintained by the American Institute of Archeology, 
have furnished some startling illustrations of the fraud 
practised at the ancient heathen altars. Mr. B. H. Hill, 
Director of the work in Greece, has brought to light a 
secret passage leading from a place to which only priests 
were admitted, directly to the side of the altar in the 
Temple of Jupiter. In the wall of the passage, at a point 
very near the altar, was a hole shaped like a mega- 
phone, through which a priest might deliver the oracular 
message from the altar. 


Is This the Place Where Paul Was Tried? 


The same work under Mr. Hill’s direction at Corinth 
has supplied some interesting things illustrative of the 
life and work of Paul at that city. A great Roman 
basilica of the time of Pau! has been uncovered. It is 
probably the place in which Gallio, who “ cared for none 
of these things” of the persecution of Paul and his 
friends, had his tribunal. A great market-place, with 
its propylea, from which men addressed the multitude, 
may also have echoed to the voice of the great mission- 
ary. At least, it illustrates the Agora of the times, in 
which he sometimes told his message. 

Detailed account of these and many other discoveries 
at this old city, with photographs and drawings by the 
Director, Mr. Hill, will appear in the forthcoming publi- 
cations of the American Institute of Archeology. An 
account of a visit to Mr. Hill’s work at Corinth, by the 
editor of this department, will also appear in The Sun- 
day School Times soon after his return from the East. 

M. G. KYLE. 











the style of the burial of that patriarch, and of Joseph, 
who died not much later. We have only to suppose 
more lavish and costly display as befitting a prince 
at the imperial court instead of a vassal king of the 
Upper country. - 

Let us now look into some of these coffins and see 
the mummies themselves, yes, and look into the faces of 
some of the great ones of Egypt’sdead. Here, in this first 
one, we have a body as it came from ‘‘the physicians, 
the embalmers,’’ ready for burial. It has been wound 
round about again and again with wrappings until it 
bears only the most general resemblance to the shape 
of a human being. | Even the arms have entirely dis- 
appeared in the roll of wrappings. Finally around 
the body thus wrapped, bands of mummy-cloth four 
inches wide are passed from head to foot and firmly 
secured by other bands an inch and a quarter wide 
put around the body at intervals. Sometimes a mask, 
with usually only a conventional countenance is 
placed over the face of the dead. Garlands of flowers 
are scattcred plentifully over the body thus prepared 
and laid in the coffin and it is ready for burial. 
Scarabs, carved imitations of beetles, now so much 
prized by travelers in Egypt for pins and rings, were 
placed with the mummy in the coffin. It is there 
that nearly all are found except, of course, the fraud- 
ulent ‘‘antiques’’ that are made to be sold to guile- 
less tourists. 


OME now to look upon the very face of the Pharaoh 
who ‘‘ knew not Joseph,"’ Setil. The mummy 
has been unwrapped and the face is uncovered. 

The hands are folded in that attitude of utter helpless- 
ness so fitting for the dead. The faceiscalm and not 
wanting in benevolence, though there is a suspicion 
of something sharp and stern. No doubt the Egyp- 
tians regarded him as a real nationalist. ‘Egypt 
for the Egyptians’’ was a cry for that day as well 
as this. 

Then this eagle-nose, hatchet-faced man is the great 
oppressor of Israel, Rameses II. He was an old 
man when he died, and his age shows in his face and 
neck. Portraits of him in youth show a really hand- 
some young man, witha benevolent countenance. We 
can hardly think that he was by nature a hard and cruel 
man, but only one who followed the conventions of king- 
craft of his day. His way of sinning was different 
from that of great rulers of to-day. Perhaps the con- 
duct of some of them would also shock him, if he 
could know of it. 

In this rather plain wooden coffin lies the mummy 
of the Pharaoh of the exodus, Meremptah. It has 
not been unrolled. Man has not looked upon his 
face since he was carried to the west and laid’ away 
with his fathers. How did they get his body for 
burial? It is not likely that Pharaoh led his hosts 
after Israel farther than the setting off, leaving the 
actual pursuit to his officers. He would remain at 
home to die in his bed or in battle, but not battle 
with slaves. If he were really drowned with his lost 
chariot corps, then it were easy to obtain his body 
among those, some of whom Israel saw cast up upon 
the seashore. 


N THIS glass case is to be seen one of the most 
unique mummies in this whole vast collection. It 
has been removed from its coffin, and thus shows 

very clearly the gaudy yet rather beautiful mummy case 
enclosing the wrapped body. This is the face of a 
woman in the mummy mask. The upper part of the 
face seems somewhat conventional, but the nose, 
mouth, cheeks, and chin are certainly genuine por- - 
traiture. She was a beautiful woman, delicate, re- 
fined, and of a spiritual temperament. It is the face 
of the Priestess of Amon, a most unique and instruct- 
ive reminder of the great antiquity of religious sister- 
hoods. Everything relating to the priesthood or to 
the families of the priests is of interest to us, because 
the wife of Joseph was a daughter of the Priest of On. 
But not much is known of either the family life of the 
priesthood or of the life of these priestesses or women 
devotees. 

All these preparations of the body and efforts for its 
preservation were in order that the person might have 
a body upon coming to life again. The ideas of the 
Egyptians concerning the dead man while in the tomb 
must be learned rather from the tombs themselves. 
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The most primitive ideas were extremely material- 
istic. Come with me to a tomb of.the early times at 
El Kab. See this door between the tomb-chamber 
and the room in which the food was placed for the 
dead man. It was that he might come out and eat. 
Returning to the museum, we find this third dynasty 
tomb entrance in which there is still a real door, but 
it is closed by a slab at the back, on which the dead 
man is sculptured as sitting at the table within. In 
this fifth dynasty tomb there is only a false door with 
a small statue of a man about ready to step out to his 
dinner. Then follow an unnumbered multitude of 
grave-stones of succeeding dynasties, in which there 
is only a false door and the man has retreated to the 
interior, where he is depicted as sitting at table by 
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being sculptured above the door, after the fashion of 
Egyptian artists, and still filling himself upon ‘‘ oxen, 
geese, bread, beer, wine and all good things.’" By 
the time of the nineteenth dynasty and of the exodus 
the idea began to obtain among them that the dead 
man was not confined to the precincts of the tomb 
and to wholly material experiences, but that he might 
go away, not with men here, but with the gods there, 
journeving through the realms of the other world, yet 
must still come back for supplies ‘‘of oxen, geese, 
bread, etc.,"’ as the record continually runs, Such is 
a glimpse of the beliefs concerning the dead and the 
other world during Israel’s Egyptian sojourn, as they 
may be seen during a walk among Egypt's dead. 
Catro, Ecyprt. 





Her Wasted Day 


By Frances Campbell Sparhawk 





HE knew when she looked into the sky that morn- 
ing that blue must be the color of joy ; that the 
robins must have discovered some new sec: zt of 

happiness, so wondrously sweet and thrilling were 
their songs ; and, best of all, that the radiant summer 
in the sky and the happy world all about her had 
filled her own soul to overflowing, It was the morn- 
ing of mornings to write ; a long day's work and a 
happy ope would she do that day. And she sat down 
at her desk with a heart as glad as the sunshine and 
as full of music as the notes of the birds, 

Now, for the fancies that filled her teeming brain. 

But as she held her pen suspended waiting for the 
first word which was to start her on the golden stairs 
of fancy, her glance fell upon a letter lying beside her 
desk. It had come the evening before when she had 
had visitors. It ought to be answered at once; the 
mail would go in half an hour, , 

Pshaw ! What was the need of hurry? And again 
her eyes turned to the paper under her hand. 

But they went. back to the letter, It would be 
better to get this off her mind. It was only a bill 
from her little seamstress. How long would it take 
to write a check for the amount and slip it ifttoa 
little note, saying that the work pleased her? She 
would write the better for the knowledge that if the 
other needed the money at once she would get it. It 
would be all done in five minutes. 

And so it was. 

Then her pen sped on. Her fancies, too happy 
even to be coy, thronged about her, waiting to be 
pictured on the pages before her. What delight it 
was to welcome them, to sit there free, and know that 
these fairies were at the service of her busy brain and 
her swiftly moving hand! It was not always so ; 
they had their days of wilfulness when she might call 
them in vain. She had learned to be wise and give 
them their freedom at such times, when they would 
return laden with spoils from she knew not where, 
caring only that they were rich and were her own. It 
always seemed to her that when she first sat down 
she did her best work if no one spoke to her but her 
own thoughts, which seemed at times like voices 
whispering of the world whence they came. 

‘Oh, Aunt Nan! Where are you ?’’ ; 

The door was pushed open, and the troubled face 
of her seven-year-old nephew appeared. 

‘* Ned Blake is going to take me fishing with him, 
Auntie—isn’t he good ? ButI can’t fish ; something's 
happened to this." And he held out a fishing-line 
that, as she frowned at it, looked to Nan hopelessly 
tangled. 

Angry words at the boy's carelessness rose to her 
lips. But as she gazed into the brown eyes where the 
Starting tears were resolutely held back, and at the 
little mouth that was quivering, yet trying to smile, 
she remembered how many things she had tangled in 
her own life. 

She smothered her sigh. How should the child 
know what he asked? To him it was only a little 
time that he could not value ; to her a scattering of 
fancies that might not return again. ‘‘ Bring up your 
chair, and we will set to work, Johnny,’’ she said. 
And while she worked, and he tried to help, he chat- 
tered so happily that he seemed a part of the summer. 
And as he went away, his radiant face, his kiss, and 
his glad assurance, ‘‘I knew you'd help me, Auntie,"’ 
did her good. 

But there had gone from her mood that freshness 
which answered to the dew upon the grass and the 


morning radiance of the sky. Still, the day was be- 
fore her. With a smile for all the possibilities that 
the next few hours would turn into certainties of 
achievement, she took up her pen again, and soon 
was busily deep in thought as it traveled down the 
pages. It seemed at last almost as if the early 
mood had returned in the happy labor of that in- 
spired hour. 

The door bell ! 

Well, what of that? Her sister always attended 
to visitors. On went the busy pen. 

Suddenly it halted. ‘‘Come in,’ said Nan, in 
answer to a tap upon her door. 

There stood the little maid, troubled and hesitating. 
‘*An’ shure, Miss Nannie, J don't want to be dis- 
turbin’ ye. But Miss Kate have gone into the city, 
an’ there's a lady at the door says she must see one 
of ye, an’ she can’t wait.”’ 

‘*Who is it?’’ asked Nan with unnecessary em- 
phasis. And her frown. deepened at the answer. 
For it was some one in trouble: Nan could not send 
her away for a more convenient season for herself. 
‘«T'll come,”’ she said. . She put up her pen, laid her 
written pages in order, and with a sigh far from 
smothered followed the maid downstairs. 

But the welcome she gave her visitor was in His 
Name ; so it was kind and cordial. “And it was not 
long before she had forgotten for the time her own 
story in the intense interest she was feeling in the 
story of a trouble genuine and deep. All her earnest 
sympathy was enlisted ; all her quick imagination was 
at work to extricate her friend from the special diffi- 
culty in which she found her. Nor was it long be- 
fore she proved that imagination has its practical 
side ; for her advice was so strong, and so wise, that 
her listener, springing up at last with smiles through 
her tears, cried : 

‘“‘O Nan, Nan, how I thank you! How clever 
you are! You have shown me just the way todo, I 
shall come out straight now.”’ 

And she ran off to put this advice to the test. 

Now Nan was free for her story. But she had 
been worked out, she said to herself. Yet she did 
not for a moment regret the help she had been able 
to give ; she put up a silent petition, as she watched 
her friend hurrying away, that what she had said 
might prove wise, and be blessed. 

She stood by the window a few minutes gathering 
together her forces. No; she was not all worked out 
yet. So far from this, her talk with her visitor had 
given her mind a new stimulus. Yes; she could 
finish the scene in which she had been interrupted. 
She would go that moment, 

Ah! Would she? For, there, coming up the 
steps of the house, was an old gentleman who once 
in every few months came to spend the day. He was 
a distant relative, poor, invalid, deaf, very keen and 
bright in conversation. Talking to him was difficult 
on account of his infirmity; but listening was a 
pleasure. 

It was plain, however, that Nan'’s chance for work 
had gone. ‘In for it !*’ she said to herself, smooth- 
ing her ruffled face and opening the door to greet the 
new comer. 

‘IT was afraid I should interrupt you,’’ said Mr. 
Liddell, as, still breathing hard with his walk frem the~ 
electric car, he seated himself in the parlor. ‘Aren't 
you busy, my dear ?’’ 

‘«Why, Cousin Horace, you wouldn't have me idle, 
would you now? But I'm very glad to see you. 
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Kate is in town; but she will be back soon, Fm 
sure. And neither of us was going out to-day.”’ 

“Ah, that's good !"' 

And Mr. Liddell settled himself in his armchair 
with a sigh of satisfaction, and began upon the one 
thing .that interested him—politics. . It interested 
Nan, too. Kate did not return until lunch was upon 
the table. After this was over, it was too late for Nan 
to excuse herself. Mr. Liddell always went home 
early ; and he would consider her absence as a hint, 
and take his leave at once. 

And when he did go, Kate had something of im. 
portance to discuss with her sister. It was after dinner 
when Nan at last went back to her desk. 

Not a line that was worth keeping could she write. 
At last she pushed away her paper and rose with tears 
in her eyes. 

‘A miserable; wasted day !"’ she cried ; and went 
out of her room, shutting the door behind her: 

‘A wasted day!'’ she repeated, as she laid her 
her head upon the pillow that night. 

Yet, the little seamstress had found a blessing in 
that letter. For the check was the money with which 
she could go to see her sister, who was very ill ; and 
that it should come promptly was of so much conse- 
quence that at the sight of Nan's well-known hand- 
writing she fell upon her knees in thankfulness. 

Johnny came home from a fine day's fun. 

The friend who took Nan’s advice succeeded in 
efforts scarcely less intricate than Johnny's tangled 
line ; and, the following week, came flushed with tri- 
umph and gratitude. 

And only six days after his visit, old Mr. Liddell 
had a stroke, and never came again. It was a sweet 
remembrance to Nan that he had gone away telling 
her what a happy day he had had. 

As for Nan’s own day—did she and the angels 
récord the same verdict concerning it? 

NewtTon CENTER, Mass. 
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The Lord Sends a Man from Chicago 
By George Johnson 


HAD just finished my toilet, and the porter hay- 
ing put.my berth in order, I sat down..to read.a 
portion of God’s Word, in a Pullman sleeper go- 

ing northward from Chicago to St. Paul, early one 
morning, when a young gentleman, an entire stranger, 
in passing paused to inquire as to the particular sub- 
ject which was occupying my attention. My answer 
was ‘* Prayer,’’ and upon inviting him to a seat by 
my side, he gave this experience : 

Iam a ‘*bond”"’ salesman from Chicago. Return- 
ing from Freeport, Illinois, one day, I discovered that 
I would reach Chicago too late for my work in the 
office that day, so I determined to stop off at a small 
town between trains and pay an old friend a visit. «It 
was to be a surprise. Upon going to his home, I 
found the house locked up, and the neighbors in- 
formed me that my friend and family had gone away 
for a three-weeks’ stay. This was a disappointment. 

A wait of five hours for the next train confronted 
me, but I determined to make the best of it, so I 
walked out into the country to pass away the time, 
and came upon an aged man in a field by the road- 
side who was slowly turning hay, preparing it for the 
barn. After exchanging greetings, I engaged the old 
gentleman in conversation, but I soon discovered that 
while he was very courteous and kind in his replies to 
my questions, he kept at his work. The thought 
came to me, ‘‘Why not help him?’’ Telling him of 
my disappointment, I took an idle fork standing near 
by, and side by side we worked and talked. When 
the hay was all raked up and gathered in small heaps, 
I found that I must return to the station. Extend- 
ing my hand to bid him good-by, I remarked that 
my disappointment had been turned into genuine 
pleasure by his acquaintance and the pleasant, profit- 
able conversation. 

Holding my hand he said, ‘‘ Let me tell you some- 
thing before you go. This morning as we awoke, 
mother and I talked about getting up this hay. I re- 
marked that I was feeling so badly that I feared I 
would be unable to accomplish the task ; but mother 
encouraged me, and assured me that the Lord would 
help me. At family prayers we both asked our 
Heavenly Father for his help. I arose feeling re- 
freshed and felt sure that in some way he would help, 
but,"’ he added, as he pressed my hand tighter and a 
tear glistened in his eye, ‘‘I really did not expect the 
Lord to send a man from Chicago with kid gloves and 
patent leather shoes to help me do it."’ 

CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
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When Fathers Join the Sunday-School Forces 
A five-year-old child’s search for a Sunday-school a mile away from home starts a Parents Association, and Mr. Frank L. Brown, in this instal- 
ment of his once-a-month department the Home and the Sunday-school, tells how your school. may start Parents’ Departments of a kind that go 








To Let Fathers Know Their Children 


66 O™ I must tell you something funny,"’ said a 
beautifully-gowned woman to a friend as they 
sat together on a suburban train. ‘* My 

little girl, Mildred, you know, is just five years old. 

Sunday morning when we were in the library reading 

the paper, she appeared with coat and hat on, over 


her morning dress and crumpled hair, and announced - 


to us that she was going to see the little Lord Jesus. 
‘He's down at Edwin's Sunday-school this morning 
—Edwin told me all about him, and he told me a song 
about him too.’ I told her she could not go alone, 
but as she had her wraps on, to run out and play. 

‘« Well, do you know, that child did go to Sunday- 
school, fully a mile from our house, and knocked 
and knocked on the door, but no one let her in. It 
seems that the little children met‘early in the morn- 
ing, and they had all gone, but she was determined to 
get into a church that morning, so she went to another 
and knocked, and they let her in, and she did not get 
home until so late I was worried to death about her. 
After I had scolded her for running away, she asked if 
she could go next Sunday. 

‘« Wasn't that funny?’ concluded the mother, and 
both women laughed. 

It was not funny to the little Sunday-school teacher 
who sat just in front of these women and heard it all. 
It was a very sad story. She knew the child, the 
father and mother, and their beautiful home, and 
from her heart rose this prayer : ‘‘O God, as thy ser- 
vant in the work of the Sunday-school, help me to 
open the door for that little child to see the Lord 
Jesus, and help me to find a pathway that she may 
lead him to the home, and together we may lead the 
parents to the Sunday-school where they may get the 
right view-point as to their greatest relationship and 
responsibility to their child-and their God.’”’ ~ 

All the ‘rest of the journey this thought filled the 
teacher's mind—‘‘ How far apart the Sunday-school 
and the home are !"' 

‘¢ Upon the home really depends the result of all 
my work,'’ thought this primary teacher. ‘‘ Habits of 
conduct must be inculcated through action. I can 
tell the boy to be always truthful and honest and 
brave, but that will not make him so. I must have 
the mothers and fathers working with me, if I am to 
do my best for the boys and girls of my class.’’ 

Splendid work was this teacher doing in hé& de- 
partment, but she had a new vision. It was a bridge 
over the gulf between the Sunday-school and the 
home. She saw Christ holding the hand of a little 
child, passing naturally over the bridge into the Sun- 
day-school, and over the bridge into the home—making 
his abiding place in both these sacred institutions, and 
acting as daily companion to the little child. 

A few days later this little note went to every home 
represented in her department : 

Dear Mr. AND Mrs, BLANK : 
Will you come to the Sunday-school next 
Thursday evening, at eight o’clock, to see an exhibition 
of Robert’s work, and let us tell you what we are endeav- 
oring to teach him, that we may work together for his best 
good, and God’s glory ? 
Very sincerely yours, 
SOMMER sansinckanncekedasnyessseccescensqnners vee 
Superintendent of Primary Dzpartment, 


An exhibition of manual work, a program includ- 
ing a talk to fathers and mothers, an explanation of 
the course of study, and some primary songs, resulted 
in the organization of a Parents’ Association for that 
department of the school. Larger results came later. 

Walking home after one of the monthly meetings 
of the Parents’ Association, a man said earnestly 
to his wife, ‘‘I do not intend to let that little woman 
put all the best things into my boy's life alone—I 
want, as his father, to have a hand in his character- 
building. I do not know much about this new 
method of teaching, but when she told us to-night of 
the power of imitation in a little child, and I realized 
that I was consciously or unconsciously teaching him 
throvgh example, I determined that I would be to 
him the very best possible example of a man.”’ 

A mother, through the Parents’ Association, ‘saw the 
opportunity of establishing the family altar in the 
home—daily Bible reading was a part of the Sunday- 


school lesson requirement each week—why not have 
the family participate ? 

A littie girl ran to her father for Sunday-school 
money. ‘But, my dear,’’ he said, ‘if I give you 
money to put in Sunday-school that will be my gift. 
How about your gift?’’ This father had attended a 
meeting of the Parents’ Association at which the 
subject of the children’s offering had been discussed. 
By the next Sunday this little girl had earned and 
saved a real offering, all her own. 

**I say, Come, instead of Go, to Sunday-school to 
my children now,"’ said another member of the Par- 
ents’ Association. ‘‘ And I tell you the men’s class 
is great."’ 

So the bridge grew stronger as it was used. Both 
institutions were made better. The child lived with, 
and for, Christ on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, 
Thursday, Friday, and Saturday, as well as on Sunday. 
The teacher's work was more satisfactory in its com- 
pleteness and results. The parents, through child 
study, realized their opportunities during those im- 
pressionable years of early childhood, and the neces- 
sity of keeping in close sympathy with the rapidly 
developing life, during that short journey of life to- 
gether, and of the united efforts of teacher and par- 
ents, of Sunday-school and home to direct that path- 
way to the Cross. — Georgie L. Underwood, Highland 
Park, Illinois. 
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What is a Parents’ Department? 


N PREVIOUS issues we have treated the natural 
linking of home and Sunday-school through such 
plans as the Cradle Roll and Mothers’ Associa- 

tions. But the broadening of such efforts to reach 
and interest the complacent: and often indifferent 
father, and tie him up to his own definite responsi- 
bility through a Parents’ Department or Association 
is one of the later developments of Sunday-school 
work, and one bound to come into prominence in 
the newer interpretation of the relation of the home 
and the Sunday-school. 

The term Parents’ Department seems a good one 
to distinguish it from fathers’ classes and mothers’ 
classes, or Adult Department, or Home Department, 
all of which have Bible study as their base. The 
Parents’ Department may include all of these, but its 
purpose is not simply Bible study, but an organiza- 
tion of all parents to co-operate more effectively with 
officers and teachers in the training of the children 
and young people along religious, moral, recreational, 
and vocational lines. The plans should embrace the 
weekdays as well as Sunday. They involve the right 
atmosphering of young people between Sundays, so 
that these young people should not be subjected to 
the distinct and destructive and deforming differences 
in the character moulds of the Sunday-school and the 
home. And no harmonious results are possible until 
parents and teachers shall see eye to eye and come to 
a mutual appreciation of mutual problems, And this 
cannot be done except they sit down quietly together 
in conference. 

These Parents’ Departments may consist of one or- 
ganization for the entire school where the school is 
not too large. Where schools have well-developed 
school departments for the different grades, a depart- 
ment parents’ group or Parents’ Department is the 
ideal thing, not simply for convenience in handling, 
but because the problems of the children and young 
people are so utterly different at each period, and bet- 
ter results will come to both parents and teachers by 
a concentration upon these particular problems. 

That the need of this closer co-operation is being 
generally felt is indicated by such gatherings as the 
conference called in February last at the St. George's 
Protestant Episcopal Church in Brooklyn, of all Sun- 
day-school teachers and workers of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church of the Diocese of Long Island, to 
consider how the relation between the home and 
Sunday-school could be vitalized. 

At that meeting, the Rt.. Rev. Charles S. Burch, 
D.D., Suffragan Bishop of New .York, spoke on 
** Parents and the Sunday-school,’’ and while de- 
ploring the fact that many Episcopal schools were 
slow in. waking up to present-day. conditions, pointed 
out that one great remedy would be through awaken- 


ing parents to the duty of co-operating with the Sun- 
day-school in the religious training of their children. 

The Rev. John Mockridge, Vicar of Trinity Chapel, 
New York, spoke on ‘‘ Interesting the Homes in the 
Work of the Sunday-school.’’ He said this could ‘be 
done by following the example of the public-school 
system in having a regular curriculum, promotions, 
graduations, and diplomas. -In his own Sunday- 
school these features have been developed with ex- 
cellent results. 

In the same meeting the organization by Christ 
Church of Brooklyn of a Parents’ Association was de- 
scribed by Mrs. T. C. Glover. This organization is 
officered by the fathers, has a set of by-laws, holds 
monthly meetings addressed by strong speakers, and 
has as its avowed purpose the cultivation of closer 
relationship with the school workers and plans ; and 
it clearly recognizes the part of the home in the re- 
ligious training of children, 

The parents’ department of the school should 
have a special superintendent regularly elected or 
appointed for this work, The duties of such a super- 
intendent should include : 

1. The linking up of every parent to some definite 
part in the Sunday-school work through some of the 
following channels : 

(a) Home Department Bible study. 

(b) Parents’ mixed class, or a mothers’ class or 
fatiers’ class for each department, or for the whole 
school, meeting on Sunday. 

(c) Parents’ problem classes, meeting on Sunday 
or a weekday, afternoon or evening. 

(4) Mothers’ or fathers’ or parents’ association, 
meeting monthly, and combining social and co-oper- 
ative and instructional features. 

2. The development of the religious life of the 
home by : 

(a) Suggestion of simple plans for family worship. 

(b) Distribution of appropriate literature. 

(c) Mothers’ and parents’ prayer gatherings on 
Sunday or during the week to pray for personal needs 
and for the family. 

3. The promotion of programs and plans for : 

(a) Fathers’ and sons’ banquets. 

(b) Mothers’ and daughters’ banquets. 

(c) Parents’ conference on proper sex instruction of 
children. 

(d) Conferences as to guidance of young people in 
religious life, and in educational and vocational lines. 

This will outline program enough to keep a Par- 
ents’ Department superintendent and assistants fairly 
busy the year through. The range of the plans is 
such that no parent can properly decline membership 
in a Parents’ Department because not a Christian, for 
if not interested in Bible study the parent surely will 
be concerned in the other plans, and through this 
interest may gradually be led to Bible study for the 
necessary equipment for a parent's full responsibility. 

The following simple plans for starting a parents’ 
department may be suggested: 

1. The presentation of the plan by the pastor at a 
church service, and the enrolment of those present 
who are parents. 

2. A canvass of the parents of the church and 
community. 

3. The starting of a class of younger mothers, or 
of fathers, or a mixed class of younger married peo- 
ple. Such parents frequently attend the Sunday- 
school, especially in connection with the Cradle Roll, 
or Beginners and Primary Departments. In Moody 
Sunday-school in Chicago there is one such mixed 
class of about seventy-five of the younger parents, the 
children being taken care of meanwhile in the school 
departments or in the nursery. 

4. Observance of a parents’ day in church and 
Sunday-school with presentation of plans. 

5. A written or printed invitation to all parents for 
a week-evening social when the plans can be outlined. 

6. Making as a department slogan, ‘‘ Every parent 
of the Sunday-school a member of the Parents’ De- 
partment.”’ 

Courses of study for the Parents’ Department and 
plans found effective in the conduct of parents’ 
classes will be presented in the next issue of this de- 
partment on Home and Sunday-school.— Frank J, 
Brown, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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LESSON 1. 


Golden Text: This is the judgment, that the light is come into the world, and men loved the darkness rather than the light ; 





The Lesson Pilot 


By James M. Stifler 


Getting Started in Class 


ae OU are too good a man to be wasted on the 

ministry.” . That is what a young man said 

to his friend who had just announced his in- 
tention of giving his life and talents to the Christian 
ministry. enry Ward Beecher as a young man in 
his thirties was offered a place of high rank and large 
salary in one of the railroads just then pushing its 
way across the continent. He refused, and ** wasted 
himself” on the ministry. Did he meke any mis- 
take? The United States would not be what it is 
to-day if he had chosen to use his great talents for 
his own selfish enrichment, ‘The world’s standards 
of greatness are measured by money, position, fame; 
yet when a man despises them all for the sak<c of a 
great and true cause, men admit that their standards 
are wrong. Kipling once said to some Canadian 
college students: ‘‘ When you meet a man who de- 
spises money, and who has a vision of life of his own, 
keep your eye on him.” ‘That sort of man is the real 
thing; his brains work independently. He will 
lead other men, At first he will not be understood; 
later, it may be, he will be honored. Jesus we*. not 
understood. 


The Teacher's Preparation 
[The references throughout are to other lesson articles in the Times.] 


This is a lesson in which many details will be accen- 
tuated by a careful reading of the parallel passages, 
using a harmony.. Try to get some sort of clear no- 
tion as to the time in Jesus’ ministry when these 
events maenes (Professor Riddle’s opening bes 
es will help. Good use can be made of Professor 

iddle’s ‘‘ Outline Harmony of the Gospels.) We 
have been for a long time studying the teaching of 
qeane ; now we gat into more rapidly changing events, 

bserve what drew the crowd (Matt. 12: <2 ff.). “Dr. 
Mackie’s first peregregt gives a picture of that do- 
mestic situation. Professor Clow gives a fine work- 
able plan for er pa and teaching the lesson in his 
second paragraph. State it simply thus: 


1. How his friends regarded him. 
2. What the scribes thought of him. 
3. What his family thought of him, 


(1.) Adis Friends’ Opinion; Professor Clow's third 
paragraph is a clear comment. Professor Riddle’s 
note on verse 21 gives asuggestion. Getting Started 
in Class gives a practical hint for an application of 
it, and also Miss Tovett's first two paragraphs. 

(2.) Zhe Scribes’ Opinion: Professor Clow’s fourth 
paragraph and Mr. Ridgway’s first. Dr. Mackie 
tells of the type of Oriental credulity that could frame 
such an opinion (paragraph 2), Professor Riddle’s 
fourth paragraph further explains what they meant 
by saying, ‘‘He hath Beelzebub.” From verses 23 
to 30 we have Jesus’ answer to the scribes’ accusa- 
tion (Mr. Ridgway's second and third paragraphs, 
and The Class in Session), What is the unpardon- 
able sin? Professor Clow’s fifth paragraph and The 
Class in Session answer this question. Mr. Ridg- 
way’s fourth paragraph also answers it in another 
way. 

3.) The Opinion of his Family: See Professor 
Riddle’s note on verse 31, and Prefescor Clow (para- 
raph 6). Christ's reply is explained by Professor 
iddle (on v. 35) and Mr. Ridgway’s last paragraph, 

The Note on Open Letters, on page 390 in this 
issue, discusses the question of who have and who 
have not committed the unpardonable sin. Read also 
Richard Roberts’ article, ‘‘ Jesus in Controversy,” on 
page 392, as giving light upon the methods of Jesus 
in meeting opposition, 


The Class in Session 


A strong personality always excites interest and 
gathers a crowd. Jesus nearly always attracted 
great crowds, held by the mystery and power of his 
person and his deeds. He had just performed a 
great cure. Possibly it was again in Capernaum 
where he had previously been so much and done so 
many wonderful works. The crowding had become 
acute. Even the normal conduct of the house was 
impossible. Such a condition must excite opinion. 

1. His friends’ opinion was that Jesus was a 
fanatic, and that he had gone beyond the bounds of 
reason, and how common such a friendly opinion of 
religious zeal is. 

2. The scribes’ opinion was that he was an im- 
postor Credulous as they were, they said: ‘‘ He is 
in league with the devil.” This is a serious accusa- 
tion. Jesus meets the situation with two arguments. 
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JULY 7. MALIGNANT UNBELIEF 


Mark 3 : 20-35. Commit verses 28, 29 


for their works were evil.—John 3 : 19 


Read Matthew 12 : 22-50 


20 And the multitude cometh together n, so that they 
could not so much as eat bread. 21 And when his friends 
heard it, they went out to lay hold on him: for they said, He 
is beside himself. 22 And the scribes that came down from 
Jerusalem said, He hath ! Be-el’ze-bub, and ? By the prince 
of the demons casteth he out the demons. 23 And he called 
them unto him, and said unto them in parables, How can 
Satan cast out Satan? 24 And if a kingdom be divided 
against itself, that kingdom cannot stand. 25 And if a house 
be divided against itself, that house will not be able to stand. 
26 And if Satan hath risen up against himself, and is divided, 
he cannot stand, but hath anend. 27 But no one can enter 
into the house of the strong maz, and -_ his goods, except 
he first bind the strong maz ; and then he will spoil his house. 
28 Verily I say unto you, All their sins shall be forgiven unto 
the sons of men, and their blasphemies wherewith soever they 
shall blaspheme : 29 but whosoever shall blaspheme against 
the Holy Spirit hath never forgiveness, but is guilty of an 
eternal sin : go because they said, He hath an unclean spirit. 

3t And there come his mother and his brethren ; and, stand- 
ing without, they sent unto him, calling him. 32 And a mul- 
titude was sitting about him ; and they say unto him, Behold, 
thy mother and thy brethren without seek for thee. 33 And 
he answereth them, and saith, Who is my mother and my 
brethren? And looking round on them that sat round 
about him, he saith, Behold, my mother and my brethren ! 
gs For whosoever shall do the will of God, the same is my 

rother, and sister, and mother. 

1Gr. Beelzebul. * Or, In 

The American Revision copyright, 1901, by Thomas Neison and Sons, 


Your Lesson Questions Answered 


(The references here given are usually to paragraphs, by num- 
ber, of the various lesson-articles in this issue of the Times.) 
Verse 20.—-Where was Jesus at this time? (Riddle, 2). 

Verse 21.—Why were Jesus’ friends so distressed be- 
cause he was with the multitude? (Riddle; Clow, 2; 
Sanders, 1.) 

Verse 22.—What did the scribes mean when they said 
Jesus had Beelzebub? Who is meant by the “prince: of 
demons”’? (Riddle; Mackie, 2; Sanders, 3.) 

Verse 27.—Whom does the ‘‘strong mah” in this 
parable represent? (Riddle.) 

Verse 28.—Does this mean that men will be forgiven if 
they do not ask forgiveness? (Riddle. ) 

Verse 29.—Just what is meant by the sin of blasphemy 
against the Holy Spirit? Why is it impossible to receive 
forgiveness for this sin? What is meant by an eternal sin? 
(Riddle ; Clow, 5; Sanders, 6, 7; The Class in Session.) 

Verse 31.—Who were the brethren of Jesus? Why did 
his mother and brethren call Jesus at this time? (Riddle ; 
Clow, 2; Sanders, 2.) 

Verse 33.—Did Jesus show disrespect to his mother and 
brethren? (Riddle; The Class in Session.) 

Verse 34.— Who were those sitting round Jesus? (Riddie ; 
Clow, 2.) 

Verse 35.— What is the meaning of this verse? (Riddle ; 
Clow, 6; Sanders, 8.) 








(1.) Satan would not work against himself. This 
easily apprehended truth he illustrates with the figure 
of a kingdom and also the figure of a house,—that is, 
a Cyne or family. 

(2.) Where one'policy or kind of work is overthrown, 
it can only be because some one is strong enough to 
do it. You cannot take away a man’s possessions 
unless you are stronger than he, the argument being 
that Jesus was stronger than Satan. 

Now Jesus goes on with a counter accusation and 
warning. He accuses these scribes of an unpardon- 
able sin. What sin is unpardonable ? The man who 
sees that which is good and is so perverted or wilful 
that he declares it is evil has lost his God-given in- 
stinct for the difference between right and wrong. 
His sin is a moral state, not a word or act. It is by 
its very nature impenitent, and therefore unpardon- 
able, for no sin can be pardoned that is not confessed. 
Not even God’s love can pardon the impenitent. The 

rodigal must first ‘‘arise and go unto my father.” 

he parallel passage in Matthew adds an illustration 
of their perverted mental processes. The long and 
the short of their unpardonable sin was this: they 
saw his deeds of helpfulness and mercy, but they 
said, ‘‘He hath a devil.” Malignity and moral per- 
version could go no farther. 

His family’s opinion was that Jesus should come 
back to them. here is a great pathos about this 
outreaching of the mother-heart of Mary for her first- 
born son. We cannot know Christ until we know 
that this was a pang added before the cross. He 
loved his family, but more than his personal family 
did he love that greater family of humanity for whose 
sake he came toearth. It was no idle use of words 
when he said that those that do the will of God are 








childhood to God, and brotherhood with the Son of 
God, show he had grasped the inner meaning of this 
saying of Jesus." Underneath this briefly told inci- 
dent we can catch a glimpse of the personal sacrifice 
that Jesus made for his work, a sacrifice that must 
often be made by those who give themselves to the 
work of the kingdom. 


A Lesson Summary 


There are mountains that are so vast that men 
cannot tell that they are on the mountain, although 
they have already begun its ascent. Christ is so im- 
measurable a fact that men cannot understand him, 
sometimes for no other reason than that they are so 
close to him. The friends of Jesus did not under- 
stand him, and there are some of us to-day who can- 
not see the magnitude of his work as a leader, light- 
giver, and eemer, because, forsooth, he was a 
man. But there is a vast difference between not un- 
derstanding Jesus and flatly refusing to admit what 
we do see. If I stand on the shore of Lake Lucerne 
and see the massive outlines of Mt. Pilatus piercing 
the clouds, and then say that there is no mountain 
there at all, something about me is wrong,—hope- 
lessly, radically wrong. ‘To know what Christ says 
and does and is, and then to say that he is bad and 
a source of evil, is more thanasin, It is a profound 
perverting of my created power to know = from 
wrong. hough we cannot understand Christ, as 
his friends and family could not, yet they knew he 
was good, and they followed on till the Holy Spirit 
came upon them, which led them into all truth, and 
that we can all do. “Not he who cannot see is wrong 
of heart, but he who can see and refuses to see. 


Questions for Class Use 

1. Why was there such a crowd? 

2. Can you think of a great American leader who was 
accused of being beside himself? 

3. Who were these that accused him of having a devil? 

4. What three illustrations ‘did Jesus use to prove the 
falseness of their accusation ? i : 

5. Were those scribes convinced ? 

6. Why is malignant and impenitent unbelief unpardon- 
able? 

7. Did Jesus love his own family? (John 19 : 25-27.) 

8. Did his family ever understand him ? (Acts 1 : 12-14.) 


Other Teaching Points 


Jesus was a popular man; the people heard him gladly. 
The only persons who would not listen to him were those 
whose place and position would have been imperiled if 
his teaching were accepted. Is it not true that the diffi- 
culty of accepting Christ is oftenest the unwillingness to 
accept the change that he would make in our lives ? 

Our friends are among our best advisers, but there do 
come to us visions that no one but ourselves can see. Our 
friends cannot then understand us, Every real advance 
means some one going ahead alone. If he is right, the 
others will catch up after a while, 

Sin, with all its specious reasoning and excuses, is always 
illogical, The drunkard knows his danger, the harlot her 
sin, and the avaricious man his unholy passion. We know 
what we ought to do, 

Confession is the swinging open of the inner gates of 
the soul. Denial closes and locks them. Painful search- 
ing of the soul and self-humiliation before God is the soil 
from which grows the flower of greatest peace and joy. 

The Christian life is the personal life. Christ is a per- 
son, our brethren are persons, and when we are brothers 
in heart with Christ and with all who do the will of God, 
we are members of a fine family. 


A Glimpse of Next Sunday’s Lesson 
(Mark 4: 1-20,) 
[For the teacher to give the class a week ahead, to quicken 
interest in the coming lesson. The suggestions and ques- 
tions are for the members’ home preparation, to be 
assigned in advance by the teacher.] 

Did you ever notice that a little while after listen- 
ing to some good speaker you could remember his 
illustrations better than anything else? We get 
almost all our knowledge through our senses; life is 
one constant moving picture. Abstract advice is 
generally pretty dull and makes slight impression, 
but a simple and lifelike picture always carries its 
truth. Jesus was a master-hand at story-telling and 
picture-making. 


1. Name three of the greatest of all the parables Jesus 
told. 

2. Why would these people understand a story about 
agriculture ? 

3. Why did Jesus use parables ? 

4. Describe the four typical ways of receiving truth. 

5. What is an honest heart ? 


Evanston, Ix, 


his close relatives. Paul's many references to our 


LESSON FOR JULY 7 (Mark 3 : 20-35) 


An Evil Heart of Unbelief 
By the Rev. Professor W. M. Clow, B.D., D.D. 


4 HE penalty a great man lays on the world is 
: to explain him.” This fine saying is true, in 

a deeper sense than its author realized, of 
Jesus. Jesus Baer pore: the same problem to every 
generation. ntil men know him in a spiritual ex- 
perience, he keeps his secret. He baffles the wise 
and prudent. He is revealed only to babes, Unless 
a man becomes as an open-minded, confiding, artless 
little child, he cannot enter that kingdom where 
Christ is on the throne. 

That is the truth which lies behind this saddenin 
incident. Christ's ministry in Galilee had stirred 
Jewry. His preaching and teaching and his healin 
of leper and palsied and withered had been crown 
by the roy out of a devil that was dumb. A 
great awe fell upon the people. A consuming zeal 
possessed Christ’s own spirit. As a marked his 
absorbed, self-forgetting, and heavenly exaltation, 
they were compelled to take up an attitude toward 
him, His “friends,” or kinsmen, re ed him as 
unséttled in mind. ‘He is beside himself.” The 
scribes who had come down from Jerusalem, to in- 
quire into this strange religious movement in Galilee, 
ascribed his power to his secret league with evil. 
‘*He hath Beelzebub.” His mother and his brothers 
knew him too well either to call him mad or to think 
him morally base, But they thought that he required 
to be advised, and checked, lest such devotion carry 
him out of the bounds of service toGod. As Jesus 
looked out on those who ‘‘sat about him,”—that 
multitude so eager that they could not eat bread,— 
‘this face was shadowed.” He was grieved that he 
should be so misunderstood by his friends and ma- 
ligned by his foes. 

These three attitudes toward Jesus persist. The 
charge of the first attitude is fanaticism. To this 
day there are lives of Christ being written which re- 
gard him as a Galilean peasant who was an un- 
worldly mystic and a self-deceived fanatic. He 
meant well, they assure us, but his zeal touched 
madness. We see this attitude disclosed in the 
counsel and conduct of many who think themselves 
wise, toward young souls whom Christ has called into 
his service, when they give up costly homes, when 
they refuse the common delights, when the flashy 
joys of time cease to allure them; when they throw 
away worldly opportunities, and imperil their health 
in Christ’s service, then their ‘‘ friends” think them 
mad, and they ‘‘ go out to ad hold” on them. :;Such 
zeal in the world’s service is heroism. In God's ser- 
vice it is madness, 

The charge of the second attitude is mora/ and 
Fuchsia evil, This charge is not so openly and 

aringly made as it was in Christ’s hearing. The 
centuries of splendid moral achievement, and the 
adoration and faith of the millions who have crowned 
him ‘‘ Lord of all,” make it difficult even for the most 
deadly hostility to so slander Christ. But malignant 
unbelief still sways men. Christ is blasphemed in 
the poems of Atheism. He is maligned in the expo- 
sitions of teachers who have never divined his charac- 
ter. His moral teaching is impugned by men who 
speak evil of his unworldliness and mock at his 
teaching of the Father, and the Father’s will, and the 
Father’s House ; wherever to-day Christ stands op- 
ed to a merely earthly ideal, wherever his word is 
calling men to be penitent for sin, to be patient in 
suffering, to be content with such things as they 
have, and humble minds meekly yield to him, there 
are scribes, and they are always these scribes, who 
declare that such teaching is morally and spiritually 
evil. Christ’s reply has been attested by the moral 
and spiritual triumphs of the Christian era, Can 
that Christian faith be called evil, can its Lord’s 
personality be blasphemed, which has cast out the 
demons which once made human life a hell, and is 
daily, even in men and for men, who know him not, 
binding those strong passions which have wrecked 
their lives and held them in defiling bondage ? 

Jesus adds a word of condemnation which has tor- 
tured some fearfulhearts. Yet his solemn and awful 
declaration that the blasphemy against the Holy 
Spirit “hath never forgiveness,” should not have 
been a stone of stumbling. Mark two vital points. 
One is that what Jesus speaks of is not some obscure, 
undetermined secret sin, but an open, recognized, 
wilful and conscious actof wrong. It was a blas- 
phemy, a speaking of evil, openly and with malignant 
purpose, The other is that such an act cannot be 
forgiven partly because it is wickedness persistent 
and unashamed making goodness the fuel of its fire, 
partly because such a state scorns all sorrow for sin, 
and in its high and proud defiance hates and rebels 
against even the thought of God. Any poor, trem- 
bling, convicted soul, who remembers some past hour 
of shame, or some deed of evil, or even some day of 
rejection when the ee A Spirit’s work was resisted, 
now looking Christward in dejected fear need not be 
in darkness. To such Jesus says, ‘‘ Him that cometh 
to me I will in no wise cast out.” 

The charge of the third attitude is foolish excess. 
It is the attitude of those who claim Christ and 
think they have a special office toward him. They 
use it in restraining and checking methods and ways 
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to be disapproved. Down all the history of Christ's 
work we see these officious *‘ brethren’ op ing a 
daring and enthusiastic evangelism, fearful of any 
want of decorum, eager to make the church orderly 
and respectable, and preaching moderation to gospel 
fervor. One could make a long list of ncies which 
have been banned when they should have been 
blessed, by well-meaning men and women unable to 
realize that the new wine must have new bottles, 
‘* Whosoever shall do the will of God”—these have 
Jesus in their midst, however others may frown. 


Giascow, SCOTLAND. 


The Lesson’s Bible Dictionary 
By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 


IME.—Probably in the early autumn of A. D. 28. 
Place.—Probably in Capernaum, since ‘into 
a house” (v. 19) may mean “* home.” 

The Busy Day.—'The account in Matthew (12 : 23- 
50) shows that the lesson was occasioned by the heal- 
ing of ademoniac, as is here implied. Matthew 13: 1 
assigns the discourse in parables to this day, and 
Mark 4 : 35 shows that the voyage to the Gadarene 
country was made in the evening of ‘‘that day.” 
Accordingly the events of this day cover a larger 
portion of the Gospel: narratives than those of any 
other in the Galilean ministry. Lessons 1-5 (and part 
of 6) are included in the record of this ‘‘ busy day.” 

Beelzebub.—The better sustained form in the New 
Testament is ‘‘ Beelzebul.”. In the Old Testament 
‘**Baalzebub” is the name of a Philistine , whose 
oracle was at Ekron (2 Kings 1:2). In this form the 
name meant ‘‘lord of flies,” but the later form prob- 
ably means ‘lord of the habitation.” In any case it 
refers to Satan here and in the other New Testament 
instances. 


Light on Puzzling Passages 

Verse 20.—Could not so much as eat bread: Vivid 
description of the — thronging. But the popu- 
larity was at once followed by bitter opposition. 

Verse 21.—His friends : Literally,‘ those by him.” 
Whether ‘this mother and his brethren” (v. 31) are 
included is uncertain.—7Zo /ay hold on him : To pro- 
tect him, possibly from the coming opposition.—He zs 
beside himself: Probably their real belief, though 
some regard it as a pretext. 

Verse 22.—The scribes thaicamedownfrom Jeru- 
salem: Matthew speaks of ‘‘ Pharisees,”—Ay-: In 
league with.— Zhe prince of the demons; Satan. 

erses 24, 25.—// a kingdom: In botti verses ‘* if” 
suggests what might occur. 

erse 26.—/f Satan hath risen up: Here the 
Greek implies a supposition contrary to fact. 

Verse 27.—The strong man: Representing Satan. 
—Spoil his goods; Pointing to his own power in 
casting out demons. Matthew and Luke add: ‘‘ He 
that is not with me is against me.” 

Verse 28.— Verily J say: A solemn introduction, 
~All their sins; All these are pardonable. 

Verse 29.—Blaspheme against the Holy Spirit: 
That this sin is not pardonable is the evident mean- 
ing.—Guilty of an eternal sin: ‘‘Sin” here refers 
to a state of sinning. Some later authorities read 
‘* judgment,” mistranslated ‘‘damnation ” in the Au- 
thorized Version. All efforts to prove that ‘‘ eternal” 
here does not mean ‘‘endless” have been futile. The 
sinning continues, hence it is never forgiven, for the 
Holy Spirit is necessary to repentance and pardon, 

Verse 30.—Because they said, He hath an unclean 
spirit: This is a specific instance of the unpardon- 
able sin. Some hold that there are other forms, such 
an opposition to the Spirit as kills the conscience. 
But we must be cautious in making such inferences, 

Verse 31.—His mother and his brethren: This in- 
cident is distinguished from that in verse 21. Com- 
pare Matthew 12: 46. Luke 11: 27, 28 is tone 
parallel. ‘‘ His brethren” were not cousins, but chil- 
dren of Joseph, possibly by a former wife, but more 
probably of Mary also (comp. Luke 2: 7). The motive 
in coming seems to have been fear rather than faith, 

Verse 32.—Sechold: An exclamation, not a verb. 
So in verse 34. 

Verse 33.— Who ts my mother and my brethren? 
This answer does not imply disrespect or lack of 
affection, but prepares the way for the declaration 
that follows. Yet it naturally suggests that his fam- 
ily relationships were peculiar. 

Verse 34.—That sat round about him: Doubtless 
including the Twelve, but probably others.—2ehold, 
my mother and my brethren! These sustain a spir- 
itual relationship to our Lord. 

Verse 35.—Shall do the will of God: Matthew, 
more fully: ‘‘Of my Father who is in heaven.” 
How men can do the will of God is afterward re- 
vealed.— Zhe same is my brother, and sister, and 
mother: He became the Son of Mary that he might 
become the Son of man; he became the Son of man 
that he might do the will of his heavenly Father. 
Hence those who, through discipleship in him, learn 
to do the will of God are most closely related to him. 
Had he not loved his human mother, this saying 
would not involve a high privilege. He loves his 
disciples with a love human as well as divine. 
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The Busy Men’s Corner ‘ 


By William H. Ridgway 


The Daily M -—He hath Beelzebub (v. 22). 
You are listening to the report of the committee from 

erusalem. They have just seen a devilish cure. 

hese “scribes” are still with us. If you don't be- 
lieve it run for office. The scribes of the Daily Mud- 
slinger know what ag | are paidtodo, And they do 
it. One of President Grant's cabinet said one day, 
‘General, listen while I read what they say about 
the President.” And then he read a slipin his hand. 
** Well, that’s the worst yet,” sadly remarked Grant. 
‘‘It is not you, General, I have been reading about, 
but Washington.” ‘* Well,” said the President, * if 
they printed such vile stuff about a man like George 
Washington I guessI need not complain.” When 
the scribes attack you, remember that your Master 
in the midst of his blessed, helpful ministry was 
called a devil. Scribes rarely attack the bad. Good 
men are daily grilled. Bill Burns and his groggery, 
the worst hole in town, is daily making misery, but 
the Mudslinger is silent. The advertising pages show 
why (Matt. 5 : 11, 12; 1 Peter 4 : 14). 


The Unity of Hell.— How can Satan cast out Satan? 
v. 23.) No Democrats and Republicans in Hades. 

he congregation of Beelzebub is united. It is 
the First Church of Knockerville which fights. Who- 
ever heard of the case of Tavern-keepers vs. Gam- 
blers? Thieves vs, Swindlers? Horse-races vs. 
Lotteries? Drunkards vs. Seducers? No wonder 
Satan laughs (Psa. 80: 6). Satan fights God. Never 
his own. Just try to imagine Satan coming into 
Coatesville this week and shutting up Mike’s, Tom's, 
and the other places, Or down in Philadelphia at 
the New Onyx-Mahogany mashing the champagne 
coolers. Only one power that can crush Satan's power. 
That is why men can't reform of themselves. Why 
those who spent $200 forthe drunk cure still have the 
drunk (Matt. 10 : 28). 


Freedom.— Zhe house of the strong man (v. 24). 
Melvin-Trotter came to town and made one of his 
characteristic ‘‘tearing out” addresses. ‘‘I want to 
tell you,” exclaimed Ted Henry, ‘‘he was a hittin’ 
me every lick just where I lived.” You are yourown 
house. Before your house can go to smash you will 
first be bound hard and fast. ft may be cards, the 
bottle, or something élse. It is the strong man whe 
is bound (1 John 2: 14).. No thongs are wasted on a 
weakling. ‘This is the reason why the .man who, is 
bound becomes such a power for God when his bonds 
are cut by Jesus Christ. Jesus knew the Devil 
longer and better than any one else, and so knew 
what he was talking about. It is a sad sight to see 
a strong man bound like a Samson toa wheel. You 
will find them in colleges, offices, ‘mills, hospitals, 
and jails. I spoke at a jail the other day where were 
seven hundred young men. They all arrived there 
with the man bound and the house spoiled. There 
is a superintendent at that jail busy band cutting 
through Jesus Christ, and men are being made free 
(John 8 : 36). 


Profanity.— 7 hey said, He hath an unclean spirit 
(v. 30). Hate called the Son of Godadevil. That 
was the unpardonable sin. When hate gets into 
a man ‘‘good and proper” he is about as far from 
heaven as he will ever be. There is one type of 
man who never gets to the mourners’ hensh--the 
good hater. These scribes are probably the only 
men who have ever committed the unpardonable 
sin, Committed by religious men in the name of re- 
ligion against one of their own race. Even heathen- 
dom takes off its hat (shoes!) to the nobility of the 
Great Teacher and the loftiness of his teaching. It is 
only in Christian lands where his name is taken in 
vain, and where that name is used to decorate the 
conversation of low bred humans. If the eternal sin 
is ever committed in Coatesville it will not be by the 
poor fellows from over the sea, Not by the ** Dagos,” 
** Polaks,” ‘*‘ Hunkies,” but by those for whom God 
has done great things (Psa. 15 : 3, 4). 


Aristocracy.— Whosoever shall do the will of God 
-.. 4s my brother (v.35). Have ot social aspira- 
tions? Do you want to get into the very highest ? 
Here is the way into the real royal family. ot the 
princelets and Sir Knights, but the King of kings. I 
was about to say you can get ineasily. But it is not 
easy to do the will of God. It is not even easy to 
know the will of God for one’s life. Jesus was in a 
hard place, his enemies were after his life, his family 
thought he was crazy, and were rattled by the oppo- 
sition to him. Yet there Jesus stood like a rock 
doing his Father’s will. hen you stand in the 
same way Jesus says, ‘*‘ You are my kind.” Iam 
your brother.” ‘‘ You are mine” (John17 : 6; 1 John 
3:2). Whatis God’s will for you? Askhim. To 
be the best man in the mill, in the town, in the fam- 
ily in the church, in the state. Kind, helpful, true. 

ho is that man? Brother William Watson. Brother 
to whom ?—the rest of the U. B’s? No, brother to 
Christ. There is many a church *‘ brother” who has 
not yet become a Christ brother. 
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The Illustration Round-Table 


LL readers are invited to assist in the con- 


duct of this department. One dollar. is 

offered for every anecdotal lesson illus- 
tration used, and two dollars for the best illus- 
tration each week. An important circular ex- 
eaiaing the acceptance of material, and the 
year's lesson calendar, will be sent for a two- 
cent stamp. 


Mystery in the Candle Light.— 7%is is 
the judgment, that the light is come into the 
world, and men loved the darkness rather 
than the light; for their works were evil 

Golden Text). An infidel was scoffing at 
the doctrine of the Trinity. He turned to a 
gentleman and said, ‘‘ Do you believe such 
nonsense ?*’ ‘*‘fell me how that candle 
burns,’’ said the other. ‘* Why, the tallow, 
the cotton, and the atmospheric air produce 
light,’’ said the infidel. ‘*Then they make 
one light, do they not?** ‘*Yes.’? = ** Will 
you tell me how they are three and yet but 
one light?’’ ‘*No, I cannot,” ‘But you 
believe it?’’ The scoffer was put to shame. 
—C. Leslie Smith, Houghton, N. Y. From 
The Pilgrim. 

Against God.— 7%is is the judgment, that 
the light is come iuto the world, and men 
loved the darkness rather than the light; for 
their works were evil (Golden Text). Over 
in France we are told that there are those 
who so hate all religion that they have tat- 
tooed upon their arms two letters that stand 
for ‘* Against God.’’ That is shocking to 
the Christian mind, Yet there are many 
who are ‘tagainst God’’ who do not pro- 
claim it in that way. The worst atheism to 
be found anywhere is not that which vaunts 
itself of the fact, but it is the atheism of life 
—the atheism that leads a man to live as if 
there were no God. This, after all has been 
said, is the important test, whether we live 
for God or against God. It is an awful thing 
to tattoo one’s self to proclaim one’s irre- 
ligion, but it is worse to tattoo the soul and 
to have one’s life say, ‘* I am against God,”’ 
—Ferris Jocelyn, Oliverea, N.Y. From The 
Epworth Herald, . 


An Unbeliever Contributes to Missions. 
— She light ts come into the world (Golden 
Text). Alfred Smith, a field missionary for 
the. Young Men’s Christian Association, met 
on a steamer an Anglo-Indian who, after 
some conversation, voluntarily gave him a 
check for one hundred thousand dollars for 
the furtherance of his work. ‘* Now, under- | 
stand me,’’ said the Englishman, ‘‘ I am no 
churchman, and do not pretend to be. Then 
why did I give the money to help along your 
work? Because that work means money to 
me. Before you came to India with your 
missions and club-houses, life for a business 
man was not worth living, Now all. is 
changed. I can go away for weeks, know- 
ing that my employees will behave them- 
selves and protect my interests ; whereas be- 
fore my clerks stole from me, my foreman lied 
to me, my workmen fought and quarreled. 
Every employer of labor in India will tell 
you the same story.—Af/rs, A. R. Strathie, 
Port Townsend, Wash. From The Class- 


mate, 


Seeing Skeletons.— 7his is the judgment, 
that the light is come into the world, and 
men loved the darkness rather than the light, 
because their works were evil (Golden Text), 
There is an old fable of a man who for some 
crime or injustice was cursed with the power 
of seeing other human beings, not in their 
beauty of flesh and blood, but as skeletons 
gaunt and grisly. Much of the sorrow of 
the world comes from the fact that too many 
of us have this miserable faculty, and go 
about stripping off every worthy charm and 
beauty with which men and women are 
clothed, trying to find and expose some ugly 
trait or passion underneath.-—/. O. Leonard, 
Springville, Utah. From ** Nathanael Un- 
der the Fig Tree,’ by Louis Albert Banke. 


Blocking the Tracks in China.— 7 %is is 
the judgment, that the light ts come into the 
world, and men loved the darkness rather 
than the light (Golden ‘Text). When the 
first locomotive drawing a train came 
thundering along, the Chinese piled their 
most sacred crockery-upon the track, at- 
tempting to stop its progress. Oh, whata 
mistaken idea! The advent of the railway 
has been the opening up of the Celestial 
Kingdom. So we, in our lack of vision, try 
to shut out the light with its great blessings. 
~—Mrs. A. R. Strathie, Port Townsend, 
Wash. “From **Gems from Phillips Brooks.” 


In a Lunatic Asylum ?— He ts beside him- 





self (v. 21). Two friends, one an army offi- 
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cer, met after an interval of ten years. They 
were much attached to each other, and 
shook hands cordially, After a little chat, 
the civilian, looking at the other man with a 
curious air, observed: ‘** By the way, Gen- 
eral, they tell me you have gone mad over 
religion. Is there really anything in the 
orgers ?’? * Well,’’ responded the General, 
**I’m not aware of being crazy; so far as I 
know, I am in the enjoyment of my senses. 
Bui, you know, there is one comfort: if I 
am out of my head, I’ve got Jesus Christ for 
my keeper and heaven for my lunatic asy- 
lum, so I think I shan’t do badly, after all.’’ 
—Mary E. Watson, Hartford, Conn. From 
The Christian Herald, The prise for this 
week is awarded to this illustration. 


~ 
Visiting the Lesson-Scenes 


Forty-eight places will be visited during the 
pons 1912. ‘The forty-eight stereographs (or 
lesson pictures) of the places cost $8, and if 
ordered at one time a cloth-bound, gold-let- 
tered case will be given free. ‘Those owning 
the stereographs used with the Uniform Lessons 
in 1911 need order only thirty-nine for 1912, as 
certain places visited last vear are to be re- 
visited in1gt2. ‘Those already owning the stere- 
ographs for both 1910 and 1911 need order only 
twenty-nine for 1912. Twelve places are 
visited during the third quarter of 1912: the 
twelve stereographs cost $2. (Owners of the 
1910 material need order only ten for this quar- 
ter. Owners of both 1910 and 1911 material 
need order only six for this quarter.) The four 
for July cost 67 cents. Less than four in one 
order cost 20 cents each. The stereoscope, 
through which the pictures (stereographs) are 
seen in vivid lifelikeness, is 85 cents. Postage 
or express is prepaid. Orders should be sent 
to ‘The Sunday School ‘Times Co., 1031 Wal- 
nut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


HERE Mopern Scrises Live.—In 
order to realize better why ‘‘the 
scribes that came down from Jeru- 

salem’’ took that hostile attitude, let us 


visit the ground where they were most at. 


home. On our Jerusalem map the number 


22 is connected with the point of aV. Jf 


you stand at the point of that V and look 
southwestward over the space between its tvo 
arms, you find before you a level pavement. 
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Close by, and just ahead, marble pillars up- 
hold a lofty gateway, with arched openings. 
Between the pillars you see trees growing 
on grassy ground a little lower than that on 
which you stand; beyond those trees gray 
stone houses are huddled together on a hill- 
side. ‘I'wo of the larger buildings have big, 
rounding domes. 

This ground where you stand was in Jesus’ 
time part of one of the temple courts, The 
sanctuary and the altar were at your right. 
That lower, grassy level was part.of another 
court of the temple ; steps led from one court 
to another. Those houses are in the modern 
Jewish quarter of Jerusalem; the two larger 
buildings are synagogues. Some of the 
learned scribes who went up to Galilee to 
investigate the Master’s work lived in homes 
on that ground, and frequented such syna- 
gogues. They had many a time walked 
about in the temple court where we are now, 
talking with their friends about the astonish- 
ing reports from Galilee. When their pro- 
fessional authority was endangered and their 
vanity wounded by comparison with the 
Galilean, they did what self-seeking men 
are always inclined to do—they turned and 
abused the One who was speaking with 
higher authority. 

Use a stereograph entitled, ‘*From the 
temple area southwest over modern Jewish 
quarter of Jerusalem.” ‘This stereograph 
was used in 1910 and again in I9It. 





Oriental Lesson-Lights 


By George M. Mackie, M.A., D.D. 


Misidionary to the Jews, and Minister of the 
Anglo-American Congregation in 
Beyrout, Syria 


O THAT ‘they could not so much as eat 
bread (v. 20). As a rule in Palestine 
villages the only hot meal of cooked 

meat and vegetables is in the evening, a little 
after sunset. Breakfast is always_a slight 
and oy repast, and at the midday. meal 
the is generally cold and consists of 
bread with and salad, and some of the 
following: cheese, onions, olives, honey, 
fresh or dried fruits, and, last of all, water. 
Every meal is called eating bread, as it is 
always the chief article of food. A peasant’s 
house often consists of one common room, 
and if a visitor enters when a member of the 
household is at his meal, etiquette requires 
that the visitor be invited to partake, and 
when he declines, he is supposed to have not 
yet arrived, When the meal is finished the 
man at the low table brushes the crumbs 
from his clothes, and comes forward to salute 
his visitor as if he had just then entered. The 
meal is sacred, for is not the food (Hebrew, 
bread) brought out of the earth by God (Psa. 
104 : 14), and the use of a divine gift should 
not be interrupted by human intrusion, So 
also a sleeper must not be interrupted, for 
**He giveth his beloved sleep.”* 

By the prince of the demons casteth he out 
the demons (v. 22). Orientals are greatly 
attracted by what appears to be subtle and 
astute (Luke 16: 8). To counteract the 
popular influence of such an explanation 
Jesus gave three examples of the necessity 
of unity as affecting the individual, the fam- 
ily, the kingdom. The charge of being a 
wizard was not allowed to drop, for the Tal- 
mudic tradition tells how he entered the holy 
of holies in the temple by stealth and took 
away the parchment with the name of Jeho- 
vah written upon it, and with this in his pos- 
session he was able to fly up to heaven, Such 
credulity is partly due to ignorance, and 
partly to a natural endowment and cultivated 
geeked of suspicion. Thus at present the 

gyptian peasantry decline to make use o 
the postal savings banks provided: for them 
because they believe these have been cun- 
ningly provided so that the English may seize 
upon their savings when they are about to 
be expelled from the country by the editors 
of the Arabic newspapers ! 


ALEXANDRIA, Ecypt. 
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From the Platform 
By Philip E. Howard 


APrayer Before the Lesson.— Our Father, 
we pray thee that we may never hold the light 
to be darkness, or the darkness light! Defend 
us, we beseech thee, from such overturning of 
thy purposes, such perverting of thy will for us. 
Help us to see things as they are, the evil as 
really evil, and the good as supremely good. 
Open our eyes to thyself, and may we not hide 
ag 4 from the glory that thou dost show forth 
in thy Son Jesus Christ. oy ! we no longer 
love the darkness of sin, but the light of truth 
and righteousness in Christ. In his dear name 
we pray. Amen. 


After the Lesson.—-What color is this? 
(Hold up apiece of red paper before the 
school.) And this? (A green piece.) Now 
vou were quick enouga to answer. But do 
you think every one could have done that 
correctly? No, Some persons cannot see 
colors as they are. When they cannot, 
what do we say is the trouble with their 
eyes? Yes, color-blind. And do you know 
there are persons who are troubled with a 
kind of color-blindness that makes them call 
good evil, and evil good? They think it 
right, for instance, to tell a lie—sometimes. 
Some even think that God is not good to us 
human beings, and that Jesus was just a man 
like other men—better, of course, but not so 
very different from other good men. I won- 
der if any of us are color-blind in seeing the 
difference between right and wrong? 





AM | COLOR -BLIND? 











Let us ask God to search us out, and test 
us, and by the grace that is in Christ to clear 
our vision, and enable us to see truly. For 
how can we be forgiven for the sin of spirit- 








ual color-blindness while we persist in it, 
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and will not see? May we let Christ give 
us keen eyes for the truth ! 


PHILADELPHIA, 
% 


Lesson Hymns and Psalms 


** Depth of mercy !| can there be ?”’ 

“* Lord, I believe ; thy power I own.” 
** My hope is built on nothing less." 
**O God, mine inmost soul convert." 

“* Return, O wanderer, return." 

** Saviour, when in dust to. thee.”’ 

‘* Sinners, turn ; why will ye die ?"’ 

“* Though your sins be as scarlet." 

** Who is on the Lord's side ?"’ 

ntheses are to the metrical 
k ‘* Bible Songs.”’) 

Psalm 2 : 5-9 (4 : 1-4). ‘ 
Psalm 52 : 1-7 (110 : 1-3, 6, 7). 
Psalin 74 : 18-22 (153 : 6-10). 
Psalm 51 : 5-9 (107 : 1-4). 
Psalm 57 : 1-10 (116 : 5-8). 


“ 
One New Plan Every Week 


The Touch of Novelty That is Needed 
for Successful Teaching 


By Amos R. Wells 


NLIST !—This is a lesson on belief in 
Jesus Christ and loyalty to his cause, 
and their opposites. All of the points 

of the lesson may be brought out in a way 
that is attractive to the boys and girls, espe. 
cially the boys, if the teacher uses the com- 
parison of enlistment in the army. This, ot 
course, is not to commend war, but is to do 
what Paul did—translate it into the terms of 
Christ’s religion of peace. 

The teacher will suppose that he or she is 
an army enlisting officer, Set up on the 
table a little paper tent, with a tiny flag fly- 
ing from the top. In front of it, on a stand- 
ard, set up the placard: ‘** WANTED, SOoL- 
DIERS !’’ 

Now, the pupils are to suppose that they 
are thinking of enlisting, and they are to ask 
you questions—just the kind of questions 
they think they would ask if they were con- 
sidering joining the army. Do not let any 
question pass without applying it to the army 
of the King as well as to the earthly army. 

The first question may be, ‘* For how long 
must I enlist? Must it be for life?’’ ‘* No,” 
the teacher will answer, ‘* but it must be for 
at least three years.’’ (Note: As I write, 
Congress is considering a law making it five 
years.) Then the teacher will ask the class 
for how long one must enlist that would 
serve under the banner of Jesus Christ. It 
must be for life. 

** What pay shall I get ?’’ may be another 
question, A private gets from $15 to $25 a 
month, the pay being increased with each year 
of service ; also, of course, clothes and board 
and lodging. When the service is outside 
the country, the pay is higher. The teacher: 
will go on to ask what pay is received by one 
that enlists under Christ, our King. 

‘¢ How many may enlist ?’’ may be a ques- 
tion. No more than 100,000, though in 
times of war larger numbers may be enlisted. 
How many may be enlisted in Christ’s army ? 

** How old must one be to join the army ?’’ 
Not less than eighteen years old, nor moré 
than thirty-five. Ask the class at what age 
one should join Christ’s army ? 

‘*Who will be received by the army?’’ 
Only those of good moral character; of tem- 
perate habits, able to read, write, and speak 
English, able-bodied, and free from disease. 
They must come up to a certain standard of 
weight and height. What are the conditions 
of reception into Christ’s army? That one 
shall be free from sin? No, but that one 
shall be sorry for his sin, trust Christ to for- 
give it, and sincerely mean to sin ro more, 
through his help. Also the intention to serve 
him and obey him in all things, 

‘*What must a soldier do?’’ First, he 
must obey orders at once and without ques- 
tion, and exactly. Then, he must be neat, 
courteous, brave, quick, and strong. Are 
these the duties of a soldier of Christ? Has 
he any other duties? 

‘* What are the chances for promotion? ’’ 
They come to those that do their duty and 
are proficient, as those ahead of them are 
promoted, and as the soldier serves a long 
time. And in Christ’s army? We do not 
have to wait for others to be promoted out of 
our way, or to die, but each person is pro- 
moted as fast as he deserves. 

** What does a soldier receive on promo- 


(References in 
Psalm 





tion?’’ Larger pay, the honor of higher 
rank, greater responsibility. And in Christ’s 
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army? Greater honor among men, trust 
with larger duties, greater satisfaction, the 
approval of the Great Commander. 

** When is a soldier retired?’’ At the age 
of sixty-four, or when he is too badly wounded 
to serve, or is incapacitated in any other way. 
When does a soldier of Christ retire? Never! 
One can serve Christ acceptably on a sick- 
bed, or anywhere else. 

In this way the teacher will apply the va- 
rious questions that will arise, or that he will 
prompt. All the information about the arm 
that he can gain from the encyclopedias will 
be likely to be useful in the exercise. 


AUBURNDALE, Mass. 





€ Department Helps | 


The Primary Teacher 
By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


OTE.—An examination of the lessons 
for the summer quarter shows that 
they contain more story material than 

the lessons of the preceding soe. Story 
lessons are best adapted to children. Dur- 
ing July we have three nature lessons which 
were used by Jesus as parables to show the 
increase of the Kingdom: the seed and the 
soil, the mustard seed, the wheat and the 
tares. As July is the month of harvest for 
grain in many parts of the country these na 
ture lessons may be helpfully adapted. 

The first lesson is not included in, this 
group, nor is it suited to children. ‘* Malig- 

nt unbelief’? is never a characteristic of 





ildhood. The Scripture portion presents 
a discussion which arose because some 
grown people of Jesus’ time accused him of 
being anintruder. Nothing would be gained 
by trying to explain these discussions to little 
people. The criticism concerning casting 
out devils, the house divided against itself, 
the unpardonable sin, and universal brother- 
hood are not intended for children, and can- 
not be presented in story form. et 

It seems more appropriate and helpful to 
suggest a program and lesson in. keeping 
with the spirit of the season. As Fourth of 
July has just passed, a patriotic lesson could 
be presented, and the thought emphasized 
that the nations who love Christ and follow 
his teachings are the strongest and best. 

Decorate your Primary room with flags, 
and provide little ones to give as souvenirs 
to the children. If possible, provide a Con- 
quest flag and a Christian flag, and help the 
chiidren to learn the difference. TheChris- 
tian flag is white, with a blue field, on which 
isa red cross. No printing appears on it. 
The children might repeat a simple salute 
to the flag of the nation and the Christian 
flag something as follows: (Right hand 
touching forehead, then extended toward 
the flag) I love the flag of my country, and 
will honor it always. (Head bowed, hand 
over heart.) I love the Christian flag. I 
bow my head and pledge my heart to honor 
it always, 

From several Sunday-school supply houses 
may be secured for a few cents a set ofa 
dozen small, but strong, paper flags of na- 
tions. A string of these will add to the 
decorations, Sompnelien may be made 
between the Christian countries and others 
as to the condition of children. One clause 
of to-day’s memory text may be chosen, and 
the patriotic teachings clustered about it. 
“Light is come into. the world,’” Asa 
light shows people where to go, so Christ 
came. into the world to show people how to 
live. (Recall the Golden Text for March 
31: ‘*‘ The people which sat in darkness saw 
great light.’?) Show pictures. of children of 
Korea, China, Japan, etc., and tell how glad 
they are to learn about Christ and to study 
the Bible. Their countries are growing 
stronger because of these things. 

If we are good patriots we will want to 
belong to the Christian soldiers who make 
our nation better. Use the first stanza of 
‘* Onward, Christian Soldiers ’’ (or only the 
chorus) and one stanza of ‘* America.”’ 

There are always enemies that try to pull 
down a nation, These enemies attack the 
people and try to spoil their lives. A few 
weeks ago we learned how cigarets spoil 
many boys. Tobacco and alcohol are broth- 
ers that do much harm. I think you chil- 


dren all heard about the big ship that went 
down a few weeks ago when hundreds were 
drowned. Every week strong drink drags 
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down and kills in our country more goons 
than were drowned with the Titanic. Nearly 
three hundred every day, or one person 
every five minutes, dies because strong drink 
conquers him. Strong boys and girls like 

need to fight such an enemy, and drive 
him from our land forever, e Sunday- 
school army of boys could do it, if they 


would. ‘Light is come into the world.”’ 
Some le love and choose darkness rather 
than light. Which do you choose? 


Talk of the meaning of the national colors. 
Repeat or sing : ‘ 


** I know three little sisters. 
I think you know them, too. 
For one is red, and one is white, 
And the other one is blue. 
CHoRuS. 
‘* Hurrah for the three little sisters-! 
.. Hurrah for the red, white, and blue ! 
Hurrah, hurrah, hurrah, hurrah ! 
Hurrah for the red, white, and blue. 
** I know three little lessons 
‘These little sisters tell ; 
The first is love, then purity, 
And truth we love so well."’ 
CHORUS. 


Hand-werk.—Let each child draw or 
paste a flag on his sheet of paper. The little 
ones may write or print, ‘‘ My Flag.’’ The 
older ones may write: ‘‘I love my country 
and my flag, ard I love Christ.’’ (Sign the 
names.) 


Cuicaco, Iti. 
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My Class of Girls 
By Helen Gill Lovett 


OULD a sincere friend of yours ever in- 
W terfere with any duty you were trying 
todo? Why? A lovely young girl 
friend of mine felt that God had called her to 
be a missionary. But as soon as she an- 
nounded her determination ‘to go, numbers 
of her friends interfered, saying, ‘* You must 
be crazy to think of it.’”’ Her going has 
been delayed; her work interfered with by 
friends. waters mri 
1. Unbelief interferes with Jesus’ work. 
One. day Jesus’. friends interfered with his 
work. Discuss the following topics: The 
nature of this work ; its extent, as indicated 
by the. time consumed ; the kindly solicita. 
tions of Jesus’ friends for his health; the 
reason for their conduct found in unbelief. 
Had they believed him to be God incarnate, 
would they have feared for his health, physi- 
cally and mentally? Does unbelief still inter- 
fere with God’s plans? What effect has our 
unbelief? Write in your books one effect of 
unbelief, 

2. Maignant unbelief results in spiritual 
death, and may even be spread to those very 
dear to us. 

Unbelief is like sickness; but there are 
many kinds of sickness, Which would you 
least prefer to have, typhoid fever or small- 
pox? In giving reasons the girls noted that 
small-pox was more malignant (explain this 
term) and more contagious. Why could un- 
belief be called malignant? Those scribes 
had a case of malignant unbelief. We dis- 
cussed this portion of our story; who the 
scribes were; why they had come; their 
accusation ; Jesus’ splendid, convincing argu 
ments. Did Jesus prove his claim? Were 
those scribes convinced? Why, then, could 
we call it malignant unbelief? What will be 
the end for them? Find the reason for such 
unbelief in John 3: 19 (explain the verse). 

While the enemies of Jesus had this terri- 
ble form of unbelief, even his friends were 
not free from other forms of unbelief. Some 
one who was very dear to Jesus now tries 
to stophim. Have this section told, Write 
in books two results of malignant unbelief. 

3. Familiar symptoms of our own unbelief. 
Recall how our immigrants are examined for 
the slightest indications of contagious dis- 
eases. 

Let us examine ourselves carefully, and 
see whether we are guilty of unbelief. Worry 
indicates unbelief. (Explain.) Can you 
mame any more symptoms? Doubt, dis- 
couragement, were named. ' 

Knowing these first symptoms of unbelief 
in Jesus, how can we avoid the danger of that 
malignant unbelief which results in death? 
( Write the answer.) 

[The teacher should be very careful to 
distinguish the unpardonable sin from any 
other sin that we know men to be guilty of. 
Many are needlessly distressed and burdened 





hy fear of having committed the unpardon- 








able sin. The subject is discussed on page 

390 of this issue. ] 

Home Work on Next Week's Lesson 
Read Mark 4: 1-20, Find four ways in 


which the words of Jesus were 
Read Matthew 13 : 10-23. Why did Jesus 


teach in les ? 

Read Luke 8: 4-15. How is the word of 
God like a seed ? 

Memorize James 1:21. What is graft- 
ing? What is its p ? What does re- 


sult when Jesus’ word is engrafted in us? 
Read Mark 4: 1-20. Describe the hear- 
ers represented by each kind of soil. 
Read again Mark 4 : 1-20. If the word of 
God does not produce the fruit, where does 
the blame lie? Is it the fault of the seed? 


PHILADELPHIA, 
a4 


My Class of Boys 
By Philip E. Howard 


N YOUR preparation for teaching, it 
would be well to read the Note on 
Open Letters on page 390 in this issue, 

as giving light on the nature of the sin of 
which Jesus was speaking. 

The boy of to-day needs the straight-line 
vision of sharp distinction between right and 
wrong. Many moral problems are badly 
blurred. Tricks in athletics are tolerated 
and condoned; ‘bluffing’? through a reci- 
tation in school is by some supposed to be 
an achievement; even the lieis said by some 
to have its proper uses. And many a boy 
who, by training and practise and in the 
grace of God, has rigid and high standards 
of conduct, is not always understood by the 
other fellows. It is hard for him to get clear 
from the entanglements of the fellowship in 
which school or business life sometimes finds 
him. 

There are at least these points in the Jes- 
son by which the teaching may make progress, 

1. The eagerness of the crowd to have 
what Jesus could give them (v. 20). 

2. The concern that even the friends of 
Jesus had.about him (v. 21). 

3. The direct, charge of the scribes that 
Jesus was casting out demons by the power 
of the -very prince of demons, the scrihes 
this counting good evil, which was their. sin 
(v.+22). 

4. The utter sinfulness of the blindness to 
Christ’s character and work that could lead 
men to charge that he had an unclean spirit 
(v. 30). 

Get ‘the boys to face squarely the danger 
of counting evil as good, and good as evil. 

To £now the right, and then not to do it; 
to know evil, and then to count it good, are 
sins of the most far-reaching kind in the 
character of any of us. Only Christ can 
meet for us such subtle approaches of Satan 
as we know are made by the path of this 
kind of sinning. 


Home Work on Next Week’s Lesson. 


1. What four kinds of ground are named 
in the parable of the sower? 

2. Read Matthew 13 : i-23. 

3- Read Luke 8 : 4-15. 

4. Consider what are some of the hin- 
drances to the growth of the kingdom to-day. 

5. Come prepared to tell some of the ways 
in which we can be instrumental in over- 
coming these hindrances. 


PHILADELPHIA, 
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The Study Club 
By President Frank K. Sanders. D.D. 


The Friends, the Religious Leaders, and 
the Family,—How They Hindered 
Jesus in His Work (Mark 3 : 19 b- 

35; Matt. 12 : 22-50; Luke 
II : 14-35) 


Hee Synoptic Gospels make it very clear 
that Jesus had many hindrances to 

overcome during his active ministry, 
and that his friends were responsible for 
them as well as his foes. Those nearest to 
egy were far from understanding fully what 
e meant. Like his famous predecessor, 
John the Baptist, they were sorely puzzled 
by what they saw, and even more by the 
rumors which reached their ears. Many 
felt that Jesus must be making some great 
mistake. They realized the rapidly widen- 





ing gulf between him and the religious lead- 
ers of Judaism. The latter they had revered 
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as men of wisdom and piety, They won- 
dered whether Jesus could be right in defy- 
ing their authority and criticizing their wa 
me of these hiends, Mark tells us, who 
were close to him, were so impressed with 
the stories which reached them of his fla- 
grant defiance of the law and of his absolute 
absorption in his work with disciples and 
patients that they concluded that he had 
gone mad. They set out to take charge of 
him. We are not told how their intentions 
were nullified, but Jesus went his way undis- 
turbed, Not improbably a short stay in his 
neighborhood was proof enough to unpreju- 
diced people that he was as sane and sober 
as ever. 
The charge of the ecclesiastics from Jeru- 
salem was more important. When people 
claimed that Jesus was inspired by the _ 
of God, they said with a sneer that while it 
was doubtless true that he had a spirit, it was 
an unclean one: he was in league with 
Beelzebub, the prince of the demons, to over- 
throw the Law, and was given by Beelzebub 
power to rule over demons and cast them out 
of men, 

Jesus faced his accusers frankly, and re- 
plied openly to their charge, which he knew 
was insincere and malignant. He replied 
figuratively, using three apt illustrations of a 
kingdom, a house, or the robbery of a well- 
guarded dwelling. By these Jesus showed 
the absurdity of the idea. No power can be 
invoked to destroy itself. Such action would 
be suicide. Least of all would Satan be 
found destroying his own chances, Jesus 
and Satan were in a bitter struggle for the 
mastery of human souls, and the suggestion 
of any union between them was incredible. 

Having disposed of this charge in an 
effective way, Jesus administers a solemn 
warning to those religious leaders who for 
the sake of discrediting him had wilfully 
misstated the facts. They were in great 
moral and spiritual peril. God’s mercy is as 
broad as man’s need, but there is a sin which 
in its very nature prevents atonement. _ 

The Gospel of Matthew (12: 31, 32) en- 
larges this statement. A sin against men, or 
even against Jesus, is pardonable, but a de- 
liberate identification of the Spirit of God 
with an unclean spirit is not. 

Why unpardonable? Because the one 
who commits it will never come to repent- 
ance? Bennett says, ‘* because the sinners 
who are guilty of it think that they are just 
men who need no repentance.”’ 

That very same day—according to Mat- 
thew—a third attempt was made to control 
him, this time through his own family. 
Obedience to the summons would only have 
made a painful scene, and decisively he put 
it aside with an aphorism which virtually de- 
clared his position. He belonged to his 
disciples and they to him. The Kingdom 
was paramount over all ties of blood. 
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For Family Worship 
By John Timothy Stone, D.D. 
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OME of us look back to the days of our 
childhood with very many happy memo- 
ries, but none which surpass the scenes 

about the old piano at the morning and even- 
ing hour, when the familiar hymns were 
sung at family prayers. There, all uncon- 
sciously we took our first lessons in hymnol- 
ogy. Sometimes, after singing a verse or 
two of the modern popular religious tunes, 
our father would say, ‘‘ Now let us sing a 
verse or two of one of the good old hymns.’’ 
We did nat fully appreciate their value then, 
but now, as the deep low tones of the organ 
sound out these time-honored strains, mem- 
ory calls back just such suggestions, and we 
understand. Holy associations hover about 
** Majestic Sweetness,’’ ‘‘Around the Throne 
of God in Heaven,’’ ‘** Come, Thou Fount 
of Every Blessing,’’ and kindred hymns of 
long ago. The reading of Scripture and 
prayer at the family altar mean much, but 
find their deeper meaning as they blend. in 
song. 

One of the most beautiful scenes of twenty 
years ago returns just now. A young mother 
seated at the piano with two little lads stand- 
ing on cither side, the father behind them, 
as we all joined in the morning hymn, ‘‘ He 
Leadeth Me.’’ I can hear those child- 





voices now as they joined in happy serious- 
They are men _ 


ness with the older voices. 





goo * 


now with sons of their own, cherishing the 
high ideals, and following the example of 
those early days with their own children. 
The problems of the future are solved about 
that Fireside, and the worshipful to-day lives 
in the home worship of yesterday. 


Mon.—Mark 3: 20-35. Malignant Unbelief. 

There is a difference between an unbe- 
liever and a disbeliever, one-who does not 
know and one who wilfully knows not, 
Opposition and antagonism to the truth is 
an easier course than defending one’s own 
unrighteous life. A guilty conscience natu- 
rally points the finger of scorn toward the 
righteous, 


O thou who art our Father in heaven, 
may we never wilfully turn from thee or 
disbelicve thy truth. Take all malice, bit- 
terness, and hatred from our lives, and may 
we gain the simple, childlike spirit which 
trusts and believes, even if it cannot under- 
stand. Keep our lives sweet, that our faith 
may be strong. Weask it in Christ's name, 
Amen, 


Tues.—Matt. 13: 54-58. The Power of Unbelief. 

The power of unbelief is a negative force. 
It should not be estimated so much by what 
it does as by what it fails todo. Instead of 
causing destruction, it withholds construc- 
tion, It injures by negation, ‘‘ He did 
not many mighty works there because of 
their unbelief,’’ 


Almighty God, thou who art all powerful, 
grant to us, we pray thee, a believing heart 
and lives of positive force. May we never 
injure thy cause by fatling to _ our be- 
lief. May we never be counted among thine 
enemies because we do not stand among thy 
friends, In our Saviour’s name. Amen. 


Wed.—Gen, 3: 1-8. 

The subtlety of the serpent was seen in 
his questioning God, He used the question- 
mark in his conversation with the woman, 
Questioning God usually leads directly to 
unbelief and the denial of truth. The desire 
to know evil that good may come has proved 
the downfall of many a life, 


Our loving God and Father, from whom 
every good and a gift descends, with- 
hold from us the knowledge which prompts 
us to disobey thy laws. May we be willing 
to remain in ignorance of much that thou 
hast not disclosed rather than allow evil 
curiosity to lead us astray, Help us to fol- 

low thee step by step and day by day, faith- 
fully following thy precepts, Amen. 
Thurs.—Num. 14: 1-12. 
Unbelief the Cause of Rebellion. 

As unbelief in God was the cause of re- 
bellion in early Israel, so belief led God’s 
children out into liberty and victory, The 
faith of a Caleb is worth the unbelief of ten 
thousand ordinary men, Unbelief engenders 
cowardice, belief mans the heart and wins 
victories. ‘Ihe Fourth of July celebrates the 
faith of a believing America. 


O thou who art the victor over sin, give to 
us, we pray thee, the inward victory over our 
own hearts, that we may gain the outward 
victory with others. May it always be the 
victory of faith, Wilt thou bless America 
upon this her day of independence. In 
Chris?’s name. Amen, 


What a wonderful verse this 15th verse of 
the 30th chapter of Isaiah,—‘‘In quietness 
and confidence shall be your strength.’’ As 
unbelief leads to death and destruction and 
is their cause, so belief gives life and strength 
and repose. The — reserve of those 
who believe, in itself betokens and begets 
strength, 

Our gracious Lord, deliver us, we pray 
thee, from the destruction which unbelief 
brings to the soul, Put upon us the seal of 
thy divine confidence, and may we possess 
our souls in strength. Help us to link irust 
to effort, and thus overcome. In thy name. 
Amen, 


Sat.—John 3: 14-21. 

**Men loved darkness rather than light 
because their deeds were evil.’’ This is the 
history of the world’s great curse through 
sin. A believer loves the light and glories 
in it. Unbelief destroys the light, and if the 
light that is within us be darkness, how great 
is that darkness, 

We thank thee, our God and Father, that 
thou art the light of the world. Help us to 


love the light, knowing that those whose 
deeds are evil are light haters. 


Shine thou 
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into our hearts that our hearts may be re- 
flectors sending the rays back to gladden 
others, In thy name, Amen, 


Sun.—John 14: 6-14. The Power of Faith. 

None of Christ’s utterances are more S 
thetic and touching than this word to Philip, 
** Have I been so long yet time with you, and 
yet hast thou not known me, Philip?’’ The 
thought was a sad one, but in the very criti- 
cism there was a revelation, ‘‘I and my 
Father are one.’’ Then came the promise, 
‘* He that believeth on me, the works that I 
do shall he do also, and greater works.’” 


Our Father and God, we thank thee that 
we may know thee through the lessons and 
words of thy Son, and ‘that in seeing him we 
see the Father. May our living faith gen- 
erate our living service and inspire us to 
holier motives and greater deeds, A faith 
like Luther's who could say, ** A mighty 
Sortress is our God,’’ Amen, 





The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting — 
By Robert E. Speer 





Sunday, July 7, r912. 


The Christian Virtues VII: Honesty 
(Rom. 12: 9-17. Consecration 
Meeting.) 





Daily Readings for Preceding Week 
MON.—In business (Prov. 11 : 1). 
‘luES.—In money matters (Rom. 13 : 7, 8). 
WED.—Honest with one's self (Jas. 1 : 19- 


25). 
THukS.—A faithful servant (Num. 16 : 12- 


15). 
Fri.—An upright man (2 Cor. 7 : 1, 2). 
Sat.—lIncorruptible Peter (Acts 8 : 14-23). 











What tests of honesty come to us? 
How is honesty proved to be the best policy ? 


Tell how to overcome one temptation to dis- 
honesty in thought or act. 


T WAS at one of our great boys’ boarding- 
schools. The boys of the school had just 
come out of the chapel Sunday evening. 

The night was dark. One lad was alone as he 
came along one of the walks, and as he passed 
he saw a black wallet on the ground and 
picked it up. It was full of bills. No one 
saw him pick it up. There was nothing to 
identify its owner. The boy was what he 
was. He unhesitatingly took it at once to 
the head of the school and laid it in his hands 
and went on his way. This is one of the sim- 
plest forms of honesty. It is obvious and 
fundamental. 


“~ 


‘You don’t know me, do you?’’ said a 
man to another, as he greeted him. It was 
not a courteous or fair question, No man 
has the right to assume that another ought 
to remember him. A gentleman who was 
true to himself would not have tested another 
in this way. The other man looked at him 
and thought a moment and then answered 
slowly and deliberately,‘*‘ No, Iam sorry. I 
do not.’? Some men would have equivocated 
and pretended that they did know. That is 
a common form of dishonesty. 


% 


A great deal of our speech and conversa- 
tion ought to be made more honest than it is. 
To congratulate people when we do not and 
cannot truly rejoice with them is not honest. 
We may honestly wish them well when we 
cannot approve of this or that course of ac- 
tion, but we cannot congratulate them on tak- 
ing it. To tell people that we are sorry when 
we are not sorry, or delighted when we are 
not delighted, isnot honest. To make prom- 
ises which we do not intend to keep, or which 
we intend to keep when we make them and 
then break, is not honest.. Some pious men 
have ruined their reputation for moral char- 
acter with their fellows because they made 
so easily promises which they failed to fulfill. 


% 


To contract debts and not to pay them, to 
buy an automobile when we have not paid 
our grocer, to live beyond our means, to 
spend on ourselves the money which ought 
to be given to the Lord, to borrow without 
security or the prospect of repayment, to 
borrow at all if it can be avoided, to waste 
money, to spend other people’s money more 
recklessly than we would spend our own, 














to: neglect to our bills promptly and to 
the last qanb ehh then things and others like 
them are not honest. 


There is intellectual honesty, also which 
needs to be guarded. Many men urge as 
reasons for not following Christ considera- 


tions which are not the real ones. Some are 
kept back unwillingness to submit to 
Christ’s moral demands, or by mere intellec- 


tual negligence, and some say that they have 
doubts when they have no real doubts at all. 
They have only disobedience and indiffer- 
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ence. To urge asa reason for not coming 
to Christ an intellectual difficulty when we 
have never really thought on the question at 
all, or when we have some sin we’ do not 
wish to relinquish is not honest, 


What is gets honesty of act, of speech, 
of thought 


Is it honest ever to deceive? to mislead ? 
Perhaps we can answer best by asking sim- 
Ply, Is it honest ever to be dishonest? Is 
white ever black ? 





(A Man’s Questions pobert £. Speer } 





Problems in life and conduct that confront men, young or older, or problems 
troubling wives or mothers or sisters as they seek light and help for men, will 
be considered in this department. Such questions may be addressed to Mr. 
Speer in care of The Sunday School Times. Questions in the field of Bible 
study and Sunday-school work are treated in other departments of the paper. 


Question.—Will you kindly give me the 
names of some books from which I can learn 
the exact history of the Protestant church? I 
am a Methodist and feel the need of such 
knowledge at the present time. Why is it that 
the church does not see that young people thir- 
teen years of age and over know their church 
history? I have a friend who is a Catholic. 
He is the same age as I am, and he knows the 
history of his church from A to Z. The church 
to which. he belonged when he was very young 

ave instruction in such matters, and it is need- 
ess to say that what he then learned he has 
remembered. He declares that a tremendous 
number af Protestants (I have forgotten the 


‘number) have accepted the: Catholic religion 


during the past. year. I do not know enough 
about the matter to argue the subject, but am 
anxious to know, and therefore ask you for the 
information. It is needless to say that I am 
ashamed of my.ignorance, and when my friend 
asked me, ‘‘ Why does not your church instruct 
its members regarding such matters ?*’ I myself 
ask the question, ‘‘Why?"’ 

We have also had discussions about mixed 
marriages, as I have reason to believe that this 
friend of mine is interested in a member of my 
own family. Do you believe such is advisable ? 
His views are that as long as people believe in 
God,-the slight difference in forms of worship- 
ing should not be considered. I could look 
the world over and could not find a truer friend. 
His character is irreproachable, and he is a 
fellow one could give his sister to and know 
that she would be cared for with the ut- 
most consideration. The only hitch is this 
difference in religion. He would never change 
his faith, as he says the Catholic religion was 
the first Christian religion and he believes it is 
the truer one. He does not ask the young lady 
in whom he is interested to change her faith 
(she is a Methodist), but other questions will 
undoubtedly arise in time to come which I 
think it will be just as well to consider now. 
May I ask your opinion ? 


MONG the best general church histories 
is Fisher’s ‘* History of the Christian 
Church ’’ (Scribners, $3.50). L. W. 

Bacon’s ‘‘ History of American Christian- 
ity ’’ (Scribners, $2) gives a general account 
of the development of the churches in the 
United States. The various denominations 
have also their own histories, and one of the 
best of the Methodist church is J. M. Buck- 
ley’s ** History of Methodism in the United 
States’? (Harper & Brothers, two volumes, 
$5). 
Many of the Protestant churches are seek- 
ing to teach their young people more about 
the distinctive doctrines and the church his- 
tory of their own body, and the Presbyterian 
General Assembly has a Committee on Re- 
ligious Education which has been working 
out this problem for that church. Luther- 
ans, Episcopalians, and Methodists have 
catechistical courses designed to meet this 
need. On the other hand, there are many 
who lack zeal for the study and teaching of 
their distinctive denominational views on the 
ground that they wish to emphasize only 
what they have in common with all other 
evangelical churches. 

There are accessions each year from the 
Protestant churches to the Roman church. 
There are far more accessions annually from 
the Roman Catholic church to the Protestant 
churches. In South America and in the 
European Roman Catholic lands the Roman 
Catholic church has largely lost its hold upon 
the men, and a large number of the immi- 
grants from Europe to South America and 
the United States who were Roman Catholics 
at home abandon their religion entirely when 
they come to America; while those of them 





who join the Protestant churches outnumber 
the Protestants— whether native born or 
immigrant—who join the Roman Catholic 
church, 

There are true Christians in the Raman 
Catholic church as well as in the Protestant 
churches, and it would seem that marriage 
between such would be unobjectionable when 
they are true Christians and are absolutely 
one in their loyalty to Christ. It surely 
ought to be so, But the Romar Catholic 
church objects to such marriages and re- 
quires that the children should be brought 
up in that church. It denies the: validity 
also of such marriages if performed by any 
one except a Roman Catholic priest. Would 
your Roman Catholic friend consent to be 
married by a Methodist minister and to 
have any children born brought up in their 
mother’s church? If he is not sufficiently 
one with the woman he would marry to 
recognize her minister as a Christian minis- 
ter. able to perform a valid marriage cere- 
mony, it is to be feared that other differences 
will emerge which will make the marriage 
perilous. And it is always better that hus- 
band and wife should have the same church 
and a common religious faith, 





Question.—Where individuals practise sys- 
tematic or tithing giving, what is the better 
way,—to give openly, so everybody will know 
the amount given to each and every object or 
cause, or to give anonymously, for instance, so 
that in the majority of causes or objects none 
but yourself and the family know? This has 
caused me a good deal of thought and ‘‘ near 
to"’ anxiety, for I wish to do right, yet have 
not had a clear insight in the matter. None I 
have met has given me light on the matter. I 
appeal to you for an answer with reasons. 


T IS always best to do good without pub- 
licity. It goes without saying that all 
that we do publicly must be good, but 

the more of our good deeds, of our gifts, of 
our work of every kind, that we can carry on 
privately the better. There are times when 
we must do the part that falls to us openly ; 
but as a rule we shall accomplish more, and 
honor God most, by doing our work in his 
sight and not in man’s. 

Nothing more spoils Christian service than 


‘boasting of what we are doing or of the im- 


portance of our tasks, or in talking’ of our 
responsibility and actions and Christian giv- 
ing. While work may often have to be in 
the open, it is far sweeter and efficacious 
when it is done, if possible, in secret. 

Many churches which have adopted sub- 
scription plans of giving, calling for systematic 
offerings, promise the givers that no one but 
the treasurer shall know how much they 
give. The Christian spirit demands such a 
guarantee. It loves the light, but prefers 
the Light of God to any human notoriety. 

We should avoid publicity in giving, be- 
cause Christ commands it (Matt. 6 : 1-4); 
because publicity is likely to introduce 
poisoning comparisons ; because it may min- 
ister to pride ; because it discloses that which 
is God’s business alone; because the more 
secretly work is done the more powerful it 
is,—engineers are always seeking to dis- 
pense with noise ; because it is the world’s 
way of doing things. Whenever the news- 
papers agree to publish the / contributors’ 
names to any fund:they find it is always more 
easy to raise the money than if the names 
of the contributors are not published. This 
simple fact ought to be revelation enough. 


~~ Rowe ner 
































LESSON FOR JULY 7 (Mark 3 : 20-35) 
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Why Not Go to the World’s 


Seventh Sunday-School Convention ? 
Zurich, Switzerland, July 8-15, 1913 | 
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EIGHT ATTRACTIVE TOURS 


Tour No. 1....Sixty-one days....S. S. Canopic 
Tour No. 2...Fifty-one days........S. S. Letitia 
Tour No. 3...Thirty-eight days....S.S. Scotian 
Tour No. 4 ...Forty-nine days. ..S. S. Zeeland 
Tour No. 5 ....Forty-nine days....S. S. Zeeland 


| 
6 t,o One hundred and one days | 
Ten 8... . i bh orate. WYP ee Ninety days | 
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HOLY LAND TOURS 
INCLUDING EGYPT, GREECE, TURKEY 








Facts that will serve you 


The countries that may be visited by taking these tours are: 
England, Scotland, France, Belgium, Holland, Norway, Sweden, Ger- 
many, Switzerland, Italy, Greece, ‘Turkey, Egypt, and Palestine. 


The return passage tickets good for one year. 


TOUR 1, Canopic (12,000 tons), sixty-one days. The Canopic will 
sail from Boston, ‘Thursday, June 12, 1913, througk the Mediterranean, 
carrying first-cabin passengers only, visiting, on the outward passage, 
the Azores, Madeira, Gibraltar, and Algiers, to Naples, thence by rail 
to Pompeii, Rome, Pisa, Florence, Venice, Milan, the Italian Lakes, 
St. Gothard Pass. Eight days in Zurich. 

Returning, visiting the Falls of the Rhine, the Black Forest; Hei- 
delberg, Frankfort-on-Main, Wiesbaden, Mayence, The Rhine, Cologne, 
Amsterdam, the Isle of Marken, Leyden the Pilgrim town, The Hague, 
Scheveningen, Brussels, Paris, London, sailing from Liverpool, August 
2, Leyland Line, carrying one class of cabin passengers only. 


TOUR 2, Letitia (10,000 tons), or a similar ship, fifty-one days. 
The Letitia, or similar ship, carrying one class of cabin passengers. 
only, will sail from Montreal for Glasgow, June 14, 1913. ‘The dele- 
gates will enjoy more than nine hundred miles of scenery, of the river 
and Gulf of St. Lawrence. 


From Glasgow to Edinburgh, the cathedral towns of East England, 
the homes of the Pilgrims, London, The Hague, Leyden, Amsterdam, 
Isle of Marken, Cologne, The Rhine, Wiesbaden, Frankfort-on-Main, 
Heidelberg, the scenic Black Fortst, the Falls of the Rhine. Eight 
days in Zurich, 

Returning from Zurich via Lucerne, Brunig Pass, the Bernese 
Oberland, Interlaken, Lauterbrunnen, Grindelwald, Montreux, the 
Montreux Oberland, Geneva, Paris. Sailing from Havre, July 26, on 
French Line steamer, carrying one class of cabin passengers only, due 
New York, Sunday, August 3. 


TOUR 3, Scotian (10,500 tons), thirty-eight days. The Scotian, 
carrying one class of cabin passengers only, will sail from Montreal for 
London, Saturday, June 21, 1913. The delegates will enjoy more than 
nine hundred miles of beautiful and impressive scenery as the steamer 
skirts the banks of the river and Gulf of St. Lawrence. 


From London, the delegates will visit Harwich, Brussels, Cologne, 
The Rhine, Coblenz, Wiesbaden, Heidelberg, the scenic Black Forest, 
the Falls of the Rhine. Eight days in Zurich. 


Returning from Zurich via Basle to Paris and Havre. Sailing 
from Havre, France, on a steamer of the Allan Line, carrying one class 
ye cabin passengers only, Saturday, July 19, due in Montreal Monday, 

uly 28, 


TOUR 4, Zeeland (12,000 tons), forty-nine days. The Zeeland, 
carrying first-cabin passengers only, will sail from New York for 
Cherbourg, France, Tuesday, June 24, 1913. From Cherbourg the 
delegates will visit Paris and Basle. Eight days in Zurich, with side 
trips to Lucerne, Brunig Pass, the Bernese Oberland, Interlaken, 
Grindelwald, etc. 


Returning from Zurich via Lake Constance, Lindau, Munich, 
Nuremburg, Frankfort-on-Main, Wiesbaden, the Rhine, Cologne, 
Amsterdam, the Isle of Marken, The Hague, Scheveningen, London, 











> How any one of these tours can be made without money-cost to you will be 


fully explained upon request. Ask on a postal card to-day. 
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Oxford, Warwick, Stratford-on-Avon, the Shakespeare country, Leam- 
ington, Carlisle, Melrose Abbey, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Liverpool. 
Sailing from Liverpool Saturday, August 2, for Montreal or Boston on 
a White Star Line steamer, carrying one class of cabin passengers 
only. Due in Montreal or Boston hostiy. August 11, 


_ ‘TOUR 5, Zeeland (12,000 tons), forty-nine days. The Zeeland, 
carrying first-cabin passengers only, will sail from New York for Cher- 
bourg, France, Tuesday, June 24,1913. From Cherbourg the delegates 
will visit Paris and Basle. Eight days in Zurich. 

Returning from Zurich via Lucerne, Brunig Pass, Lake Brienz, the 
Bernese Oberland, Interlaken, Lauterbrunnen, Grindelwald, Berne, 
Basle, Heidelberg, Frankfort-on-Main, Wiesbaden, The Rhine, Cologne, 
Amsterdam, Isle of Marken, The Hague, Scheveningen, Brussels, 
Antwerp, and London. Sailing from London on a steamer of the 
Atlantic Transport Line, carrying first-cabin passengers only,Saturday, 
August 2, due in New York, Monday, August rr. 





Three Tours to the Holy Land—Egypt, 
Greece, and Turkey 


These Tours include the return from Naples, via Zurich, 
to Boston with Tour No. 1. Exceptions can be made. 


TOUR A, one hundred and one days, Sailing from New York, 
Saturday, May 3, 1913, by Austro-American Line S.S., via the Azores, 
Algiers, and Naples to Patras ; thence rail to Corinth and Athens ; 
Russian Line steamer to Alexandria ; rail to Cairo, with excursion to 
the Pyramids of Gizeh and the Sphinx ; Port Said, thence Khedivial 
Line to Jaffa ; nineteen days in Palestine, visiting Jerusalem and 
vicinity, including Olivet, Bethany, Bethlehem, Jerusalem, the Jordan, 
and the Dead Sea, etc.; Nablus, Shechem, Samaria, Nazareth, Cana, 
Tiberias, the Sea of Galilee, Damascus, Ba’albek, Beirut, thence by 
Khedivial Line steamer to Rhodes, Smyrna, Ephesus and the Darda- 
nelles to Constantinople ; thence by Romanian Line S. S‘ to Pireus 
and Athens ; then to Patras, Austrian Line steamer to Corfu and 
Brindisi, rail to Naples, traveling thence to Boston in accordance with 
the itinerary of Tour No. 1. 


TOUR B, ninety days. Sailing from New York, Wednesday, May 
14, 1913, by Austro-American Line S.S., via the Azores, Algiers and 
Naples to Patras; thence rail and Corinth to Athens; steamer to Alex- 
andria ; rail to Cairo, with excursions to the Pyramids of Gizeh and 
the Sphinx; Port Said, Austrian Line steamer to Jaffa: seventeen days 
in Palestine, yisiting Jerusalem and vicinity, Jericho, a agen the 
Dead Sea, Bethlehem, Damascus, Nazareth, Tiberias, the Sea of Gali- 
lee, etc.; steamer Haifa to Port Said, thence to Naples, traveling 
thence to Boston in accordance with the itinerary of Tour No, 1. 


TOUR C, eighty days. Sailing from New York, Saturday, May 
24, 1913, by Austro-American Line §S. S. via the Azores, Algiers and 
Naples to Patras; rail to Athens; Russian Line steamer to Alexan- 
dria; rail to Cairo, and Port Said to Jaffa; nine days in the Holy Land, 
visiting Jerusalem and vicinity, including Olivet, Jerusalem, Bethany, 
Bethlehem, the Jordan, the Dead Sea, etc.; Khedivial Line steamer 
Lary to Port Said, thence Orient line to Naples, traveling thence to 

oston in accordance with the itinerary of Tour No, 1. 
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A Christian Workers’ Library 
for Home or School 














Send one dollar with your order and remit two dollars a month for five months, or send 


Ten Dollars Cash. The books will be forwarded at once, 


The Ancestry of Our English Bible 
By ProF, IRA M. PRICE, University of Chicago. 
treatment of the story of the various versions of the Bible. Pro- 
fusely illustrated, idely used as a text-book. Equally suited 
to the reference library of the every-day Bible student. 4.50, 


Archeology’s Solution of Old Testament Puzzles 
How Pick and Spade are Answering the Destructive Criticism of 
the Bible. By the REV, JOHN URQUHART. You have wanted 
just such a book to bring within small compass some of the chief 
results of archaeological work, Cloth covers; 60 pages. 30 cents, 


Dated Events of the Old Testament 
By PROF, WILLIS J. BEECHER, D.D. A scholarly treatise. 
Chronological tables, accompanied by exhaustive explanatory 
notes. An indispensable hand-book for the careful student, 
teacher, or preacher. $1.50. 


500 Ways to Help Your Church. 
By THERESA H. WOLCOTT. Originally appearing in The 
Ladies’ Home Journal, the chapters of this book offer a wealth 
of suggestions for wholesome entertainment, hints on making 
the instruction of young people interesting. A book for all 
*ehurch workers. $1.00, : 


Light. on the Old Testament.from Babel 
By the Rev. A, T; CLAY, Ph.Di ‘An awuthoritative statement of the 
results of recent archzeological discoveries,.and the light they throw 
oh Old Testament history.” The book is abundantly illustrated, 
many of the pictures never having been published before. $2.00. 


The Making of a Teacher 
By MARTIN G. BRUMBAUGH, Ph.D., LL.D., Superintendént of 
Public Schools, Philadelphia. ‘The text-book for use in many Sun- 
day-school teacher-training classes, and has also been adopted in 
many.of the professional reading courses for secular teachers. $1.00. 


World Wide Bible Study 
By CLAYTON S, Cooper, Mr. Cooper knows the facts and 
methods of practised Bible study throughout the world as do few 
other men, Out of his rich experience in promoting Bible study 
among the students of America and the Orient he has made a 
book which opens up a rare opportunity to those who would 
appropriate new treasures in Bible study and teaching. Literally 
the whole world has been —s out for its contribution to the 
1.00, 


A scholarly 


kind of Bible study that grips. 


Our Misunderstood Bible. 


By H. CLAY TRUMBULL, This volume has gathered into com- 
pact form many of the comments resulting from Dr. Trumbull's 
critical study of well-known Scripture es, and reverses 
some common notions about Bible meanings, whiie illuminating 
obscure passages that have puzzled many. $1 00. 


carriage charges prepaid. 


Men and Missions 

By WILLIAM T. ELLIs. ‘ Men and Missions” meets the need 
which all the multitude of men who have been freshly aroused 
to an interest in the big world have felt. Itis astraight putting of 
present-day world conditions concerning the greatest work in 
the world which appea!s to men. The appendixes, full of meth- 
ods and missionary data, supply a realized lack. A meaty 
volume, by a newspaper man who knows American men and who 
knows the mission field by actual observation, $1.00. 


Reasonable Biblical Criticism 

By WILLIs J. BEECHER, D.D. In this work Dr. Beecher gathers 
up the history of biblical criticism in recent years, selects the sig- 
nificant tendencies, analyzes them, and with utter’ fairness and 
full consideration of the value of both the higher critical and the 
ultra conservative positions, brings the: reader face to face with 
most reasonable conclusions with regard to the whole question. 
It is a book of great importance, and will undoubtedly do much 
to help the everyday Bible student to solid ground. $1.50. 


The Students’ Illustrated 

Historical Geography of the Holy Land 
By the Rev, WILLIAM WALSER SMITH, A.B., A.M., M.D. 
This book is illustrated with about one hundred pictures of Bible 
places and thirty-five maps, many of them in colors. With Fore- 
word by the Rev. Milton S, Littlefield. It is a popular. reading 
manual and text-book for teachers and clergy, and an jllumi- 
nating course of lessons for the Sunday-school, to be used in the 
history and geography ages, The book is designed for extensive 
use in private study, in supplemental work ‘in classes above the 
elementary gradgs, and in teacher-training classes that desire to 
do especially careful work in the combined fields of history and 
geography. 75 cents, 


Historical Charts of the Life and Ministry of Christ 
With an Outline Harmony of the Gospels. By GEORGE E. 
CroscuP, B.A. The distinctive feature of this work is found in 
the two sheets of folding charts bound in at the back of the vol- 
ume, In addition to these principal features of charts and har- 
mony there are other things: an abundant bibliography of books 
toconsult, a pronouncing and explanatory dictionary of proper 
names, lists of the miracles and parables of Jesus, an outline of 
the — calendar, a diagram of the Herodian family, and a 
brief record of the twelve apostles. To all of which Professor 

Riddle gives an appreciative Introduction. This is destined to 

become a standard work, necessary to every Bible student's 

equipment. $1.00. 


Studies in Oriental Social Life 
By H. CLAY TRUMBULL, A rich fund of side-lights on Bible 
characters and customs as studied in the life of the East by a keen- 
eyed American scholar who knew how to see and say the things 
that every one wants to know about Oriental customs. $1 50. 


Total, $15.05 at Regular Prices 


Books that give light on Bible study, make for improved methods in Sunday- 
school work, and inspire toward richer service, are all included in the list. 


Remember Our Terms 


00 


—$1.00 down—$2.00 a month for 
-§ months, or, Cash with order, 


| | 00 (Carriage charges prepaid.) 


00 


$10.4 


At-the above exceptionally low price no substitution of books or modification of terms can be allowed. 


Any single book may be ordered at the price quoted. 
The call to-day is for trained workers in every line of endeavor. 
home the result of years of study and practical experience by the various specialists. 


house of ideas and valuable suggestions. 


This library brings right to your 
Each book is a store- 


Sunday-schools and Bible classes everywhere will find this an excellent addition to their Workers’ 


Library. 


If there is none in your schoel, this will make a good beginning. 


For the thoughtful Sunday-school worker, for the busy pastor, for the earnest Bible student, it will be 


found an invaluable addition to the library equipment. 


The Sunday School Times Company, - - 


1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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| Children at Home 


Fish that Build Nests 
By Alice Mary Farrington 


S DICK turned from the window where 
he watched the robins build their nest, 
he jostled the glass of goldfish. 

‘¢ Sorry I frightened them,’’ Dick said, as 
the wee fishes frantically circled their prison. 
‘*But fishes aren’t interesting like birds. 
They don’t build nests.”’ 

‘**Some do,’’ said Uncle Richard, shutting 
his book, 

‘¢Fishes build nests!’’ exclaimed Dick 
incredulously. 

‘*To be sure, many do no more than pick 
out a good place to lay the eggs,’’ acknowl- 
edged Uncle Richard. *‘ Sunfish and black 
bass, though, clear away weeds and stones 
from the spot they select before they lay 
the eggs there, 

**Catfish do that too, Why, a pair of 
American catfish in an aquarium moved a 
gallon of pebbles to the end of the tank, the 
first night they spent in it! Part of the 
pebbles were three-quarters of an inch 
through. They cleared a space two feet 
long and over a foot wide. And when some 
one next morning sprinkled a pint more of 
gravel on the cleared place, they had that . 
away in a few moments. 

‘© A catfish in Australia uses the stones it 
finds near its nest to pile in a heap over the 
eggs to protect them. 

**Father Catfish stands guard—swims 
guard, I mean,’’ smiled Uncle Richard— 
‘* for several weeks after the small try hatch : 
among fishes it is usually the father, not the 
mother, that looks after the young. 

** The mudfish is another that has a nest. 
It makes it in mud, as you might guess. 
Mother Mudfish doesn’t even help about the 
nest; Father Mudfish does it all alone.’’ 

‘*How can he?’’ interrupted Dick. 
“He hasn’t anything’ to do it with !’’ 

** He scoops out a hollow by swinging his 
body round and round in the soft ooze,’’ ex- 
plained Uncle Richard, ‘‘and breaks off 
with his nose young shoots that are in the 
way. After Mother Mudfish lays eggs. in 
the nest he has made her, he swims over it 
every little while, moving his fins to free the 
eggs from the mud that would smother them 
if. he didn’t. keep them washed clean. 
Besides, he sees that nothing disturbs the 
nest, and fights any fish bold enough to 
intrude, 

**A fish in Africa makes a floating nest 
among swamp grasses. The nest is a large 
one, two feet long and a foot wide—has to 
be large to find room for the thousand 
amber eggs it must hold. 

** Another African fish builds a cocoon for 
itself. It lives in shallow waters that dry 
up after the rainy season is over, When 
the water goes, the fish burrows into the 
mud, and winds a cocoon around itself made 
from a sticky substance it manufactures. It 
is a larger cocoon than you ever saw, for 
the fish is eighteen inches long. It gets air 
to breathe through a tube which leads from 
the cocoon to the surface of the ground, and 
lives months in this snug bed, half asleep. 
When the rains begin and the swamp fills 
with water again, the fish comes out of. its 
hiding-place. The natives are very fond of 
its soft, white flesh. They hunt the cocoons 
in the dried swamps, dig them up, and carry 
them away to eat. 

‘* But of all the fishes,’’ continued Uncle 
Richard, ‘‘ the little stickleback is the most 
ingenious nest builder, and takes best care 
of its young. Father Stickleback it is who 
builds the nest and watches the family. » He 
| constructs the nest of bits of sticks, grass, 
leaves, and roots, and glues them together 
with a silky thread like a spider web, that 
he spins himself. It:is'a nesta bird might 
be proud of. He rolls himself over and 
over inside of it to shape it like a tube—for 
that is the form Mother Stickleback insists 
the nest must be before she will enter it to 
lay an egg. After the eggs are safely stored 
away and the mother gone, Father Stickle- 
back closes the openings tight, and takes 
charge till the eggs hatch and he thinks the 
young ones big enough to care for them- 
selves and make their living.”’ 

* Well,’’ said Dick, ‘‘ 1 knew there were 
flying fish, but I never knew before that 
fishes built nests !”’ 
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LESSON FOR JULY 7 (Mark 3 : 20-35) 





| | Books Worth Noting | 





The Goodly Fellowship (By Rachel C. 
Schauffiler).—A love story of exciting interest 
is not usually placed on the background of 
a mission station, Miss Schauffler has pic- 
tured a fashionable New York society girl, 
brilliant and daring and fascinating, and not 
interested in religious matters, who is obliged 
to pass a winter with a group of missionaries 
in Persia. The visitor’s decidedly uncon- 
ventional notions about missions, her con- 


flicts with Persian ways, her relations with 


the missionaries, and especially with the 
forceful hero of the story, furnish exhilara- 
ting material on every page. The book, 
with its out-of-the-way plot, should be wel- 
comed as far above the average current fic- 
tion and as a pioneer in missionary literature. 
(Macmillan, $1.25 net.) 


‘¢ Prayer Changes Things ’”’ (By S. D. 
Gordon).—There are three,‘‘ quiet talks”’ 
here that should prove disquieting to many 
current conceptions of prayer. That some- 
thing happens at the other end of every 
prayer is the theme of the first talk. There 
is no limit to the ‘‘anything’’ that Jesus 
promised in answer to true prayer; faith is 
not the chief factor in prayer; greater things 
than Jesus did are being wrought to-day 
through prayer,—these are among the search- 
ing truths studied. There follows a talk 
about the ‘‘new spelling of the word ask,’’ 
and about the secret of the power to take 
insistently ‘‘in Jesus Christ the Victor’s 
name’? what he has already won. The 
closing talk, ‘‘ Pitching Tent on Olivet,” 
takes us up to ‘tthe place with the ringing 
cry of ‘ All power.’’’ The message of Olivet 
is voiced in the sentence, ‘* He is counting 
on you.”? (Revell, 35 cents.) 


Saved by Hope (by J. Sparhawk Jones, 
D.D.) is the fit title given to a souvenir vol- 


" ume containing fifteen sermons by one of the 


most gracious and impressive of America’s 
more studious preachers, not long since 
passed hence. One is impressed by Dr. 
Jones’ affluencé and aptness of diction, by a 


“certain winsomeness of appeal, and by the 
“ originality displayed ‘in devout interpretation 


of Scripture as addressed to current’ personal 
needs felt by thoughtful minds. ' The tone is 
serene and hopeful. There is no outburst 


of tremendous passion, no volcanic upheaval 


of elementary instinct; instead, the reader 
experiences a sane composure, a delightful 
freshening of devout faith and feeling, a new 
clarity of vision, and the acute pleasure due 
to finished art. Themes discussed are such 
as A Letter of Counsel, God’s Hope (a won- 
derfully soothing and yet stimulating dis- 
course), The Power of Conscience, From 
Man to God, Life Immortal. (Westminster 
Press, $1 net; postage, 8 cents.) 


Twenty Years of Missions in Nyasa- 
land: A History of Moravian Missions in 
German East Africa (By Bishop J. Taylor 


: Hamilton, D. D.).—Moravian missionaries 


to-day are true to the early traditions of their 


. birthplace, the holy town of Herrnhutt. They 


choose the hardest places. ‘*Not where 
other: men have labored’’ is their motto. 
Every tenth man goes to the field; the re- 


, mainder of the church take an interest in 


him and earn money to support him. For 
example, the high land, the virgin soil north 
of Lake Nyasa, is chosen for the settlement. 
Four young men make thé start. One of 
them succumbs to fever before the station is 
reached—a needless sacrifice to inadequate 
preparation. Six slow years drag on before 
there is a convert. Now alter nineteen years 
there are fifteen evangelists, one hundred 
communicants, twenty-six missionaries, scat- 
tered in seven stations, five out-stations, and 
one hundred and one preaching places. 


_Everything connected with the life of the 


people and the development of the mission 
is described realistically with Teutonic mi- 
nuteness. (Bethlehem, Pa.: Society for 
Propagating the Gospel, $1.25, postpaid.) 
Who’s Who in America. —The seventh 
biennial issue of Who’s Whojin America 
contains an increase of nearly 200 pages and 
2,928 sketches of notable people. The book 
is a marvel of condensation, fulness, and 
cheapness. It is also a national directory, 
as the address of every person described is 
given. The publishers have taken pains to 
collect the educational statistics of the sub- 
ject. These show that nearly sixty percent 
of our notables are college or university 
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spatnaten, while less than one in two hun- 
are self taught, and less than two per. 
cent have been privately educated. Of the 
clergy, more than four-fifths are college 
graduates, but less than half of the doctors, 
and something over half of the lawyers. Of 
the 18,794 persons biographed, 3,764 were 
boin in New England, but only 2,921 are 
resident of that section ; 6,982 were born in 
the Middle States, and 6,131 reside there. 
As to foreign countries, England furnishes 
384, Scotland, 122, and Ireland, 151,— 
roportionally to population a larger share 
for the last than either of the others. France 
gives us 68, and Germany, 332. The value 
of the book is much increased by giving the 
names of deceased persons whose biography 
is to be found in an earlier volume. (A. N. 
Marquis & Co., Chicago. $5, net.) 


Open Air (By William E. Watt, A.M., 
Ph.D.).—This is one of the books that make 
a strong appeal because of its correct state- 
ments and good common sense, There are 
short up-to-date chapters on ‘**Chills and 
Dampness,’’ ‘‘ The Poison of Fatigue,’’ ‘* The 
Steam-Heated Woman,’ ‘‘ Humidity in 
Churches,’’ ‘*Learning to Read in Open 
Air,’’? and many other subjects connected 
with the effect that sanitation has upon the 
vigor and prolongation of life, which make 
this volume of value to all classes of people. 
A statement made by the author and cor- 
roborated by numerous illustrations is that 
**many children, and adults as well, are but 
half alive because of wrong air.’? The au- 
thor not only believes that through the in- 
strumentality of the right sort of atmosphere 
increased mental and physical efficiency are 
promoted, but that ‘‘ability to avoid ill- 
nature, morbidity, envy, malice, and all un- 
charitableness, can be more abundantly ex- 
ercised when people, instead of living in 
overheated and badly ventilated rooms, 
bring the uncontaminated air of the open, 
in abundance, into their apartments,’”’ ‘*A 
heated temper,’’ the author claims, ‘‘is not 
infrequently brought about by a noxious, 
overheated atmosphere.’’ Certain it is that, 
while improved physical conditions will never 
work the needed revolution in a life which 
only the new birth in Christ can bring. to 
pass, névertheless faulty physical conditions 
are often the occasion of moral and spiritual 
failures. We are to seek and welcome such 
bodily blessings as fresh air. (Chicago: The 
Little Chronicle Co., $1.50 net.) 








Outdoor Life 


Will Not Offset the Ill Effects of Coffee and 
Tea When One Cannot Digest Them 


A farmer says : 

¢* For ten years or more I suffered from 
dyspepsia and stomach trouble, caused 
by the use of coffee (tea contains ca/- 
feine, the same drug found in coffee), 
until I got so bad I had to give up coffee 
entirely, and almost give up eating. 
There were times when I could eat only 
boiled milk and bread, and when I went 
to the field to work I had to take some 
bread and butter along to.give me 
strength. 

**I doctored steady and took almost 
everything I could get for my stomach 
in the way of medicine, but if I got any 
better it only lasted alittle while. I was 
almost a walking skeleton. ; 

*‘One day I read an ad. for Postum 
and told my wife I would try it, and as 
to the following facts I will make affidavit 
betore any judge : 

‘* | quit coffee entirely and used Postum 
inits place. I have regained my health 
entirely and can eat anything that is 
cooked to eat. I have increased in 
weight until now I weigh more than I 
ever did. I have not taken any medi- 
cine for my stomach since I began using 
Postum. 

‘*My family would stick to coffee at 
first, but they saw the effects it had on 
me, and when they were feeling bad 
they began to use Postum, one at a 
time, until now we all use Postum.” 
Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. 

Ten days’ trial of Postum in place of 
coffee proves the truth, an easy and 
pleasant way. 

Read the little book, ‘‘The Road to 
Wellville,” inpkgs. ‘* There’s a reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? Anew 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 
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| Worth Repeating | 


To One Who Has Stumbled 


A Letter from an Old Pastor 
[From The Christian Endeavour Times, London ] 





Y DEAR FRIEND: 
story you have to tell. You have 
stumbled in the way, and, not un- 

naturally, you are cast down and discour- 
aged, . ‘* Worst of. all,’’ you say, **I seem 
to have no strength to stand. en I would 
do good, evil is present with me.’’ 

You ask: ‘* What shall I do?”’ 

Now, it may not be of much comfort to 
you to be reminded of it; but the fact is, 
that your experience is common, ... Per- 
haps there is no sentence that sweeps in 
more people than that familiar form of words: 
** We have erred and strayed from thy ways 
like lost sheep; we have followed the de- 
vices and desires of our own hearts; we 
have done those things that we ought not to 
have done, and have left undone those 
things that we ought to have done, and there 
is no health in us.’’ You are not alone in 
your self-reproach, my dear friend. A goodly 
company of the holiest are with you. 

You may be assured, too, of the sympathy 
of the Sinless One. Do you say, ‘*My 
temptation is one that never touched him!”’ 
Then I reply, ‘‘ He was tempted in a// 
points like as we are.”? If he did not sin as 
you have done, it was because he was the 
Son of God. But the fact that he was the 
Son of God did not relieve him from the 
temptation to sin and to sin just your sin. 
The same temptations were in his pathway 
that have so sorely stumbled and wounded 
you. And he remembers. You may be 
sure, therefore, of One who understands, and 
because he understands can help. 

** What shall I do?’’ youask. Yourown 
heart gives the answer. You have grieved 
the Heavenly Father, What else can you 
do but say, ‘‘I will arise and go to my 
Father and will say unto him, Father, I have 
sinned,’’. Forgiveness is.as:‘sure as that God 
has. the Father’s heart; and a’ forgiveness 
wide as the sea. 
experience of that saint of the olden time— 
he had fallen just as you have done—who 
exclaimed in an ecstasy of satisfaction: ‘‘ As 
far as the east is from the west, so far hath 
he removed our transgressions from us! ”’ 

But how shall I keep from the sin that so 
easily besets me? Your own conscience 
gives the answer. But it is an appalling an- 
swer. It means the utmost self-renuncia- 
tion. Let me whisper it to you gently. 
Here it is: 


** The dearest idol I have known, 
Whate’ er that idol be, 
Help me to tear it from its throne."’ 


God helping you, you can do this. And 
God will help you, all helpless as you feel. 

But mere idol-breaking is of no service 
unless you take a further step. Cast out the 
idol, and it is an empty heart that is left, 
empty and longing so, The void must be 
filled, and this sage counsel comes oppor- 
tunely from the good Word: ‘‘ Keep your- 
selves in the love of God.’’ I suppose that, 
in the last analysis,-all sin is the loving of 
the creature more than the Creator. De- 
liverance from the dominion of sin is to 
come, therefore, through submission to the 
dominion of God, the dominion of his love. 

Be neither disappointed nor discouraged if 
the temptation comes back and back again, 
like the surging of the tide. Be all the more 
eager in your passion for Christ. Turn every 
part of your nature steadily toward him; 
your mind, your heart, your inmost soul. — It 
will prove a case of blessed displacement. 
Where his love reigns sin will wither. Love 
loves to make sacrifices, and as the love of 
Christ takes full possession of you it will be 
easier to deny the ungodliaess and the 
worldly lust which have proved your peril. 

You may even hope to have profit from 
your bitter experiencé. We can sympa- 
thize only as we suffer, and we are wise and 
strong to help only as we have had experi- 
ence of help received. The discipline of 
temptation is like the discipline of suffering. 
Because we have ourselves been tempted, 
we are able to succor those that are tempted. 

With a fervent prayer that the God of all 
grace may strengthen and establish you, 

I am your affectionate, 
PASTOR, 


It is a sorrowful |: 
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“Just the Bible 
the world has been 
waiting for.’’ 
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“We believe, un- 
qualifiedly that 
the 1911 Bible 
is far the best 
translation ever 
given the Eng- 
lish- speaking 
people, and the 
worthiest of their 
confidence and 
affection .”— 
Herald 


‘‘There is only one verdict possible as 


regards the IQN1 —it is un- 
doubtedly the best yet.''—Rev. Geo. Venn 
Daniels. 


‘*T shall use this Bible largely in my own 
devotional readings.""— Rev. Francis £. 
Clark, D.D., President United Society 
Christian Endeavor, Boston, Mass. 


**One of the pons: gifts to the world 
last year was the 1911 Bible... . It is 
very evident the people are not ready to 
give up the old familiar reading for the 
new and strange wording of the American 
and English revisions—the changes are too 
numerous and too radical, They say ‘It 
doesn't sound like the Bible.’ at the 
people want is the old book corrected, and 





this they get in the 19118 Bible.”—2Rev. 
W. L. Atkisson. 
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This is the Butcher of Spotiess Town, 
His tools are bright as his renown. 

To leave them stained were indiscreet, 
Por folks would then abstain from meat, 
And so he brightens his trade you know, 
By polishing with SAPOLIO. F 


There is no a peter: like cleanly 
personales. at is why the But- 
cher keeps his tools and every part of 
his shop spick and span, It's as true 
of the home: shining cooking utensils 
and table furniture give a relish to the 
plainest meal, and a cake of 


SAPOLIO 


in plain sight guarantees that every 
thing about the kitchen will be clean 
as a new penny. 























Write to-day for the Calvert Book, .It isa 
book that everyone whois saving money— 
or has money to invest—ought to have. It 
is full of interesting information for investors 
and tells in detail of this company and its 
seventeen years of successful experience. The 


Calvert Mortgage and Deposit Company 
pays 5 percent interest on all money entrusted 
to its care Money begins to draw interest 
the day it is received, and it may be with- 
drawn at any time without notice In the 
entire history of the company there has never 
been a day's delay in the mailing of interest 
checks or in the repayment of principal when 
demanded 


It is an ideal savings or investment 
plan. Don’t fail to write for the book. 
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| Ask Mation Lawrance | 





On10.—I have been reading your book, 
‘How to Conduct a Sunday-school,"’ and 
there is one plan mentioned in the book that I 
would like to try in our Sunday-school,—the 
Cadet ger system, Whatis the cost of 
the necessary peg ies and where can they be 
obtained ?—C, P. S. 


HE Messenger: Cadet Service is for the 
purpose of utilizing the boys’ own work, 
so that they can do what is both attract- 
ive and helpful. It works well if it is properly 
supervised. The boys ought to range in age 
from ten to twelve years, and should be 
made to feel that their work is as important 
in their line as that of the pastor or superin- 
tendent. For information about the sup 
plies and ali details connected therewith ad- 
dress the World’s Sunday School Supply: 
Company, Detroit, Michigan, or David C. 
Cook Publishing Company, Elgin, Ill. 





ILLINOIS.—A pastor would like to adopt your 
suggestions regarding the pastor’s place in 
the Sunday-school, but is teaching an adult 
mixed class of about one hundred enrolment. 
‘This class has been taught by the pastors of the 
church for about twenty years. ow can this 
pastor make a change that will not harm the 
class, and at the same time make himself more 
beneficial 'to the whole school?—L. A, B. 


T MAY be that your place of greatest 
usefulness in your Sunday-school, under 
existing conditions, is to maintain that 

class of one hundred grown "gee Cer 
tainly you should not think of giving it up 
until you are sure that some arrangement 
can be made whereby the class entity and 
vigor will be maintained. What has been 
said so often in these columns about the 
pastor’s place is a general rule, and all gen- 
eral rules. have their exceptions, Under 
normal and usual conditions, however, it is 
coming io. be gonsidered more, and more that 
the pastor ought not to teach @ Class unless 
it is really necessary. If he is obliged to 
teach at all, it is better to°takethe train: 
ing ‘class for teachers than any other. 

y suggestion, under the circumstances, is 
to lay this whole matter before the class, and 
get them to see the advantage it would be to 
the whole school if you were relieved of the 
class,—provided you are convinced of that 
fact yourself. Then have an assistant teacher 
appointed, who would gradually work into 
your place, This could be brought about in 
the beginning by having an assistant teach 
on alternate Sundays. A study of the school 
on those Sundays when you are not teaching 
would soon make it clear to you what your 
future action should be. It is evident that 
you ought to be very sure of the steps you 
take, since the class you are teaching con- 
tains such a large proportion of the member- 
ship of the school. 





MIssouRI.—Do you know of a case where 
Sunday-school records are kept of two classes 
of members,—active and associate? We have 
the star system in use, and a number of the 
classes have considerable trouble with irregu- 
lar members who remain members of the class 
and attend only about once a month. Wedo 
not want to drive these members away, and we 
want to provide for some means to retain them 
on the class-books, and yet not have their ab- 
sence interfere with giving the class credit for 
the attendance of the regular members, so that 
they may getastar. If you can give me some 
information on this subject, it will be greatly 
appreciated.—W. A. D. 


3 irregularity of attendance is due to 
reasons that are beyond the control of 
the scholars, such as telegraph or railway 
service, or nursing, or something that inter- 
feres with attendance, it is all right to record 
them as associate members, and have them 
excused in such a way as not to interfere 
with the star class record. If the irregularity 
is due to indifference, then the thing to do is 
to secure regularity by having the’ entire 


Recommends teachers to colleges, public and private | class get after these irregular scholars. 


schools 1m all parts of the country. 
Advises parents about schools. Wm.0.Pratt,Mgr. 





I would not advise your making it so easy 
to get the star record that any class could 
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get it any Sunday, even though they have a 
few irregular scholars. It would mean noth- 
ing in that case. 

Many schools keep a record of associate 
members, especially among the older schol- 
ars. ‘This is particularly to keep track of 
scholars who move away. One large class 
in Chicago has a large map in the class-room, 
upon which is indicated by colored-headed 
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tacks or otherwise the location of former 
members who have moved away. They are 
still regarded as members of the class, and 
have a sort of understanding that ‘* once a 
member alwaysamember.”’ This is a beau- 
tiful custom, and of course the absence of 
such members should not interfere with any 
local records. 





ILLINOIS.—1. Should the superirttendent be 
elected by the church ? 

2. Should the other officers be elected Ly the 
church ? 

3. Should the superintendent have the entire 
control and ye wepeye d for the management 
and financial affairs of the school ? 

4- If not, who should have it? If controlled 
by. a board, who should be members of the 
board ? ; 

5. Do you believe in giving rewards for merits? 
As far as you know, has this method been very 
successful ? 

6. What ought to be included in a Sunday- 
school constitution, and where can I get sam- 
ples?—J. L. W. 


B Bae superintendent should be elected by 
the church or by some board or body 
carrying with it the authority of the 
church, except, of course, in union Sunday- 
schools, where the superintendent may be 
elected by the teachers, or by the teachers 
and adult scholars, 

2. I would advise having the associate su- 
perintendents elected by the church, and 
letting your superintendent nominate all the 
other: officers. These nominations may be 
ratified by the teachers. 

3. No wise superintendent will want to 
have entire control and responsibility for the 
financial affairs of the school. He should be 
responsible for the general management of 
the school. 

4. The financial affairs of the school should 
be in charge of a financial or Sunday-school 
board, composed of the superintendent and 
several other officers of the school, perhaps, 
and some officials representing the church, 
who, of course, ought to be members of the 
school, 

»§. Recognition. for work done is a good 
phing, tok ee a not sae ge matter too 

. especially if it means the, giving of re). 
wards with intrinsic value. Ride of thes | 
kind will give temporary impetus to your 
work, but they generally lose their effect 
sooner or later. 

As suggested in a previous issue of this 
department, the best constitution for any 
school is one that is gotten up specifically 
for that school by those who are familiar with 
it and its needs. A general outline of the 
work of the school, put in printed form, often 
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called ** A Sunday-school Manual,’’ really 
takes the place of a constitution and by-laws, 
and is much better. ; 2 

Such a manual should outline the marking 
system, the methods of recognition and re- 
wards, if any, the method of grading, etc. 

It sometimes becomes a difficult thing to 
work according to a constitution, especially 
if it requires certain things to be done at a 
certain time and in a certain way. If you 
make a constitution at all, make it very 
elastic. And be sure to put into your first 
article that your Sunday school is recognized 
as a church service and is under.the general 
direction and care of your church, 

Some of the Sunday- school publishing 
houses—and probably the one of your ‘own 
denomination— issue suggestive constitutions 
for Sunday schools, I suggest that you also 
write to some of your friends who are super- 
intendents, and ask them for the constitution 
of their schools, 





NEW HAMPSHIRE.—In our Sunday-school 
our in it has. been in the habit of 
reviewing vious with the inter- 
mediate classes only, and has little to say to the 
school in general. Do you consider this the 
best way of conducting things, or should he 
have some remarks to make to the whole school 
after the teaching of the lesson? We have an 
attendance of about two hundred and forty. 
Any suggestions from you on this point will be 
appreciated.—A. T R,. 


F YOUR school is using the Uniform Les- 
sons, the closing review from the plat- 
form ought to be conducted in a manner 

that will help and interest all who are pres- 
ent. If, on the other hand, you are using 
the Graded Lessons, it would be impossible 
to review more than one department at a 
time, and in many cases the departments 
occupy separate rooms. - I think, however, 
that the lesson review at the close of the 
school is less popular now than formerly ; 
certainly no review should be given that’ is 
a review of the entire lesson, though it is 
often profitable to impress the one main truth 
out of the lesson upon the school as a whole, 
by means of an illustration or otherwise. It 
is better to give the teachers.a little more 


icts of the lesson. 

Yout question reveals’ a wrong condition 
in yout school, for the superintendent should 
never confine his remarks continuously to 
one particular department of- the . school. 
There is no quicker way than this to produce 
disorder in a school. for the pupils who are 
not interested in what is taking. place on the 
platform will be interested in what is going 
on elsewhere. 


than. to “pend the time reviewing :o8:: 
ate over the fac 











in cloth, 
scholars joining the League. Price 
$20.00 per hundred. 


The King James edition 


In ordering Testaments, please state 
Version is desired. Pledge Cards 25 


Pocket Testament 
League Supplies 


Pictorial League Testaments 


In American Revision or King James Version, beautifully illustrated; bound 
Either version is an ideal book for presentation to’: Sunday-school 


Leather League Testaments 
In American Standard Revision or King James Version. 
Testament League. A wonderful achievement in Testament making. Large 
clear type, soft flexible leather binding, with frontispiéce. Price, 50 cents each, 
postpaid. 


pocket or in a lady's purse. The American Standard Revision is somewhat 
larger, 2x3% inches, in convenient pocket size. 


25 cents each, postpaid; $2.50 a dozen; and 


Issued for the Pocket 


is small enough to be carried in the vest 


whether American Revision or King James 
cents per hundred. 








Every member of the Testament League should have a copy of The Pocket Testa- 
ment League Around the World, by GEORGE ‘I. B. DAVISs. 
25 cents. As recommended by the Chapman-Alexander Mission. ‘This book gives 
a graphic account of the origin and launching of the movement, and of the wonderful 
results which have been obtained through the transforming power of the Word , 
also, full instructions as to the starting of a League. 
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at the end of a busy day, when vitality is 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


comes to the rescue of tired nerves. 
A teaspoonful in a glass of cold water 
will be found wonderfully effective. 
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